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Washington 


Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the Great; 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state? 
Yes—one—the first—the last—the best— 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make men blush there was but one! 


(From Lord Byron’s “Ode to Napoleon”) 
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General Officers and Committees, Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, 1923 


General Officers Constitutional Convention Committee 

Clyde M. Hill, President, Springfield, President South- Isidor Locb, Chairman, Columbia; Belmont Farley 
west Missouri State Teachers College; John J. Maddox, Secretary, Cape Girardeau; Miss T. C. Gecks, Har 
Ist Vice-President, St. Louis, Superintendent of Instruc- Teachers College, Treasurer, St. Louis; A. C. Moreland 
tlon Board of Education; Eugene Fair, 2nd Vice-Presi- Butler; J. W. Thalman, St. Joseph; Miss Martha & 
dent, Kirksville, [Professor of Political Svicnce, State Letts, Sedalia; Prof. J. D. Elliff, Columbia; H. & 
Teachers College; Lussell A. Sharp, 3rd Vice-President, Blaine, Joplin. 
Kansas City, Teacher Northeast High School: E. M. Car- 
ter, Secretary-Treas., Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle Reading Circle Board 
Board, Business Manager The School ard Community; Charles A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jeffers y+ Cly x 

, - ; a - ee - a . , Ex- cio, Jefferson City; Clyde M 
Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The School and Com- Hill, Ex-Officio, Springfield; Elizabeth L. White, Nevada 
munity, and Assistant Secretary. 1923; Louis Theilmann, Breckenridge, 1924; Elmer B 

White, Lexington, 1925. 
Executive Committee 
Miss Clara Gardner, Chairman, Joplin, Teacher Joplin Committee on Practical Citizenship 

High School; Clyde M. Hill, Ex-Officio, Springfield; Or 7 sairms ‘olumbia: Mis : 
Miss Elizabeth Buchanan, Kansas City, District Superin- me. a tee te eee 2 Se 
tendent, Public Schools; Geo. Melcher, Kansas City, A8- 34 Starrett, Springfield; G. W. Dicmer, Kansas City. 
sistant Superintendent, Public Schools; J. N. Crocker, Committee on Revision and Disposition of Materials 
Cape Girardeau, Superintendent Public Schools: Miss Eli Practical Citizenship 
zabcth L. White, Nevada, Superintendent of Vernon County es . ee ‘ 
Schools; Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, President Northwest Ei ea ~~ ae la; Eugene Fal 
Missour! State Tcachers College. on a ee , 


on 


Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Tenure of Office Committee on Necrology 
A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Pawine Humphreys, R. H. Emberson, Chairman, Columbia, 1924; W. L. € 
Warrensburg; May Furr Hiatt. Kansas City; Miss Nell Pelner, Independence, 1923; Miss Anna M. Thompson 
Holcomb, Egypt Mills Karsas City, 1923; Miss Lillian Coons, Nevada, 1924 
Egbert Jennings, Kennett, 1925; ————To be appointed 


Legisative Committee eee: 
Supt. M. B. Vaughn, Chairman, Montgomery City: Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 
Eugene Fair, Vice-Chairman, Kirksville: Charles A. Lee, First, W. H. LeFever, Powersville, 1924; Second, Mis 
Secretary, Butler; C. E. Burton, Piedmont: Miss Cora Elizabeth Brainerd, Trenton, 1923; Third, W. R. Lowry 
Morris, Lebanon; Miss Grace Shepherd, Maryville; John Braymer. 1924; Fourth, Fred E. Roach, St. Joseph, 1924 
B. Boyd, Springfield. Fitth, R. V. Harman, Westport High School, Kass 
City, 1923; Sixth, C. A. Burke, fMarrisonville, 
, Seventh, Miss Mattie Montgomery, Sedalia, 1923; 
Committee on Sources ef Larger Revenue Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, 1923; Ninth, EK. 8 
R. V. Harman, Chairman, Westport Hich School, Kan- hast, Fulton, 1924; Tenth, Miss Elizabeth P. Rice, 
sas City; Miss Ella Lee Moulton, St. Joseph; H. R. Blewett Juvior Wigh School; St. Louis, 1924; Elevent! 
Tucker, Cleveland High School, St. Louis: W. H. Zelgel, C. Drayer, University City, 1923; Twelfth, Philo Ste 
Kirksville. son, Board of Educatio St. Louls, 1922; Thirteenth 
on - 1 ; Fourteenth, R. 8S. Douglass, 
; ‘ . Cape Girardeau, 1923; Fifteenth, Miss Elizabeth L. White 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics ng 1924; Sixteenth, R. V. Cramer, Lebanon, 1924 
0. J. Mathias, Chairman, Desloge; Miss Frankie Con- Ex-Officio President Clyde M. Hill, Springficld; Stat 
nell, Hannibal; James R. Kerr, Chillicothe Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson City. 
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67 VOLUMIES 











THE NEW 
ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 


The sixty seven volumes of the Eclectic Eng- 


lish Classics cover most of the books commonly 





read in secondary school work. The volumes are 


attractive in appearance and durable in binding. 


They have been edited especially to meet the 








needs of secondary schools, by teachers with sec- 
ondary school experience. They are of convenient 


pocket size and inexpensive. 





Descriptive circular and price list mailed on 


request. 


New York 


chiage, AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Boston 330 East 22nd St., CHICAGO 
Atlanta 
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Library Books for Grade and Rural 


Schools of Missouri 


The Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
through the Pupils Reading Circle, Columbia, 
Missouri, sells all grade library books listed in 
the State Course of Study for Rural and Town 
School Libraries and is the official depository 
for such books. Be sure to order from E. M. 
Carter, Secretary, Mo. State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbia, Mo. Free order blanks listing 
over 600 books sent on request. See State 
Course of Study, Page 320 and following pages 
for list of books. 

















Order from E. M. Carter, Sec’y Missouri 
State Teachers’ Ass’n, Columbia, Mo., 
today. Thank you in advance. 
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}| Two Series of Accepted Leadership 
LEWIS COMMON-WORD SPELLERS are the result 


of an extensive scientific investigation. ‘The word lists in these books were 


selected and graded by actual tests of what children in each grade can do. 
‘ ° e - ‘ 
To make the training complete a series of standard tests has been arranged 


to check the work of each grade. 


WENTWORTH-SMITH SCHOOL ARITHMETICS 
are the best of all modern arithmetics because they were written by 
authors whose leadership in every phase of mathematical teaching has 


been firmly established. 


Boston Atlanta 
| Chicago Ginn and Company Givi: 


London San Francisco 

















“On the Manufacture of | 
A Teacher's Flat Top Desk”’ ! 


a 








The title of a Book which deals with 





the machine operations involved in 
the manufacture of a teacher’s desk 


and school furniture in general. 


Illustrated with many pictures show- 
ing the correct procedure in operat- 


ing the various machines 


A Book the teacher will welcome 
because of its practical value in his 


lass work. 





Write for a copy—no charge 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Popular Library Books i 


Do Not fail to Include These Popular Books When Mak: F 
ing Your Pupils’ Reading Circle Order This Fall \\ 
GRADES 1 and 2 | il 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew ...... Se ee . 4 
ee a ee canons 43 . 
Little Plays for Little I sl era ae ie ai 43 
I oa iit arog oie cr mianuiksipimek hah wedinaline 52 i 
What the Pictures Say .......... eidiniau tied utite ae ahh aad : 
GRADES : 3 end 4 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard ............ ee mesiea a ee Y 
Stories of Colonial Children ............... > .60 ; 4 
Stories of the Red Children ........ dase ic ahghade die oh ute As eee 
GRADES 5 and 6 
I I on oa. - apie eee ea Spree Seeks a 
Geography of Commerce and Industry 5 Sate re nals “1.51 
FOR TEACHERS | 
Drill Problems in Arithmetic, Vol. 1, Eaton ................ .43 | @ 
A Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic, Williams ............... .52 ¥ 
Order from Bi 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary Pupils’ Reading Circle, ay 
Columbia, Missouri | x& 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. : =. 


2547 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 

















Rat A SETTER Posirion 





Add 10% to 50% to your income. We tell you of the finest 
openings and help you get the place you want. Salaries up to 
$2000.00 or more. Hundreds of leading schools, including more 


than half of the State Universities, have selected our candidates. We register colleg« 


graduates only except in special and vocational fields. Largest teachers’ agency in : 
America that does not supply teachers of elementary school subjects Write for 

details_NOW. 
SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
ROBERT A. GRANT, President 144-46-48-50 Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo ) 


















Will be 


We have 





associated with their Chicago office at 64 E. Van Buren Street, where he will be glad to 


For the past twelve years Mr. Limbright has been the mainstay of the Fisk Teachers Agency (Chicago) \ 
N 


hear from and to meet his friends 


gratified to announce his affiliation -with 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
64 E. VanBuren St. Flatiron Bicg. 110 E. Lexington St. N. Y. Life Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS COLUMBUS, 0. SPOKANE, WASH. LOS ANGELES 


Globe Bidg. 


Som Announcement GES 
THE CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY 


announces that 


MR. DAVID A. LAMBRIGHT 


known @hrough keen compctit'on of his efficiency and reputation for square dealing We are 


The Clark Teachers Agency 





202 Ferris Bidg. Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 420 California Bldg. 
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sesame! 


UST as AliBaba said““Open Sesame” and cpened wide 

the massive portal of a hidden treasure cave, so you 
can say the magic phrase that will open to the pupils of 
your school a treasure house far more precious than Ali 
Baba’s secret hoard. 


For Ali Baba found only silver and gold and dazzling 
jewels, and the real treasures of Life are Man’s inheri- 
tance from the accumulated ages—Poetry, Art, Romance, 
History, Biography, Folk Tales, Fairy Lore, Science, 
Fiction, Industry and Invention. 


The world’s greatest treasure house for the mind of 
Youth is “THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE.” It is a 
hundred school libraries in one. Secure it for your per- 
sonal library: prevail upon your school board to provide 
it for your school. Commend it unreservedly to your 
patrons for their homes. Say “Open Sesame” for your 
boys and girls. 4 


THE BOOK OF & 
KNOWLEDGE fas a 
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Books We Can Recommend! 


Dey by Day in the Primary Schools (3 vols.—per set $2.25.) 

y Alice M. Bridgham. In three large volumes—566 pages, size 644x9%4 inches—with over 200 

manuals, designed for the daily use of teachers of the first three 
grades, including plans, suggestions and lesson material. Autumn, 159 pages, 75 cents. Winter, 155 
pages, 75 cents. Spring, 252 pages, $1.00 Complete set, $2.25. 

Language Games for All Grades (with cards) ($1.20) 
By Alhambra G. Deming. 90 pages Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Contains 30 games, 
designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 

Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First Four Grades (85) 
By Alhambra G. Deming. 123 pages. Cloth. Contains 72 language games which will be hailed with 
delight by every primary teacher 

Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By Ada Van Stone Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. 123 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Contains 58 
number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in ap- 
plying it directly and naturally through the ‘make-believe’ element and the idea of friendly contest 

Methods and Material for Composition in Intermediate and Grammar Grades ($1.20) 
By Alhambra G. Deming. 232 pages. Cloth. Affords original methods and a variety of material which 
will give life to the composition work of any school 

Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (85c) 
By Laura R. Smith. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves the seat work problem for the 
primary teacher. It presents simple and definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of 
interesting educative exercises with over 300 helpful illustrations. 

Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 256 pages. Cloth. Fifth large edition! Contains 303 exercises, 137 stories, 
28 poems, etc. 

Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (70c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar.. 128 pages. Cloth, with illustrations in black and color. A fascinating story 
for children of the second and third grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 

The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. Each 144 and 160 pages. Cloth, illustrated in colors. Nixie Bunny in Man- 
ners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway- 
Lands. Everybody knows these! Read by over a half million children in the second and third grades. 

Practical and Artistic Basketry ($1.00) 
By Laura R. Tinsley. 144 pages, with 112 illustrations. Cloth. Supplies simple, practical in 
structions for work in all kinds of basket making. 

We guarantee these books will please you. or will refund your money. Our 1923 Catalog of Books, 

Helps and Supplies is now ready—the complete standard teachers guide book. Many new things 
have been added. Mailed free. Request a copy. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Dept. 15B, 17 E. 23rd Street, Chicago 


illustrations. A series of teachers’ 
















Recommended by the Pupils Reading Circle Board 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in Vellum de Luxe cloth 


Games, Seatwork and Sense Training....$.48 Damh BaesteW ccccccecescccccccccesecccees $.48 
What to Do for Uncle Sam.............. 53 Two Little Indians .........seeeeeeeeee 33 
Bpete PUMP cccccccs cccccccccccccces 48 Akimakoo, the Story of an African Boy.. 41 
Ge TIOGE cn ccccccccccsccccccccoscece _ . Nature Myths and Stories .............- 48 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story ............ Al Second Brownlie Book ........seescescses 48 
Household Stories .......ccceeeseccvecces 48 Three Little Cottontails ..........0.se005 48 
Bie Peete GF BOOM cccccccccccccccse 41 Be. Tee Ge TD cacsccocecncnccocesce 48 
Robinson Crusoe Reader ..........+-++++ Al Ldttlo Hiskkimo .nccccccccccccccccccccccce 41 
BTN cocccccceccoseccceccccessceseses .60 Among the Glamts .ccccccccccccccccccecs 48 
Products of the Boll ..........seeeeeeees 60 Child’s Garden of Verses .........-+0++- 48 
REGMUERCOMTES ccccccccccccccccescsccccces .60 Little People of the Snow .............- 41 
THOMEPOTURNIR oc ccc cccccccsccccccccscces 60 Pied Piper and Other Stories ............ Al 


THE LITTLE CLASSICS SERIES—PRICE SIX CENTS PER COPY 
Large Type, Clear Printing, Excellent Paper, Extra Strong Covers 
Aesop’s Fables, Story of the Christ Child, Story of Columbus, Story of Franklin, Three Golden Ap 
ples, Enoch Arden, The Deserted Village, Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Jack and the Beanstalk, Christ 
mas Stories, Story of Daniel Boone, Story of Joan of Arc, Story of Washington, Rip Van Winkle, Thana 
tepsis, Great Stone Face, Vision of Sir Launfal, Snowbound. 
Order these books from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri 











To High School Teachers of Civics and Social Subjects: 

Please send any materials bearing on the content of your courses of study in 

the above subjects to Prof. L. E. Meador of Drury College, Springfield, Missouri. 
J. J. OPPENHEIMER, Chairman of 

Committee on Practical Citizenship. 
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Central Missouri State Teachers’ College 


AT WARRENSBURG 


This Teachers College, with a history of a half century of service, 
is a member of The American Association of Teachers Colleges 
and of The North Central Association of Colleges and High Schools 
Its faculty of from fifty to seventy members is unsurpassed in scholar- 
ship and teaching ability Its six new buildings are modern in 
architecture and equipment Its seventh building, now under con- 
struction, is an auditorium with a seating capacity of 2,000. All de- 
partments, including academic subjects, and art, commerce, music, 
home economics, manual training, and agriculture with its model farm, 
are up-to-date. The college served 3,097 students last year. It granted 
709 certificates and diplomas and conferred 107 degrecs within the 
year. The demand for these graduates at average initial salaries of 
$1,500 is constant. The cost of living at Warrensburg is relatively 
small. The spring term begins March 6 


For Catalog Address 
E. L. Hendricks, President. 
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THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


New Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—{0,000 Articles. 
Approved by the Missouri State Depar:ment of Education for Missouri Schools 
Extensive Revisions Have Just Been Completed 
Special easy terms to schools andtoteachers. Write for free booklet and information 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers, New York and Kansas City 


Cut out and Mail to-day 


THE LATEST ~~ a a 
Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
Please send me Fr Booklet and full infor 
THE LARGEST mation as advertised in ‘“‘The School and Com- 
munity.” 
MOM ccvccce oa ; ~ 
THE BEST comin... 


Only $1.00 Down oo 


CHP sccece nena err State 
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If-- 


In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


YOU WANT 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write Today to the 
Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 


“The More Carefully 
Study It, the Better 
I Like It. 
It is Different—”’ 





section of the 
examined OUR GOVERNMENT 
Davis and McClure. 


Civics 
Course in C 
essent 
App! 


This textbook in 
accurate data for a 
Government together with the 
activities of a Course in 
Community Civics 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 











say prominent educators from ever 
United States who ha 


presents 


; 


This book—NEW—but already usid 

with such gratifying results that 
ASK FOR A can no longer be considered an exper 

ment, is claiming your attention—a 
Cory FOR the attention of every one who is 
EXAMINATION tercsted in BETTER CITIZENSHIP 


Educational Publishers 
1922 Calumet Ave. 150 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















Two Leaders In Class Room Seating 





Moulthrop Movable Chair Desk 





No. 18—Tablet Arm Chair 


Carried in stock at Kansas City for immediate shipment. 


Everything for the school. 


Your inquiry will be appreciated. 


Superior School Supply Company 


1529-1533 Walnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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HY is Denmark now so steady and 
happy in the very midst of the 

most unhappy part of a convulsive 
world? The cause is not to be found in 
nature’s beneficence to the little peninsula 
of sand dunes and heather that extends 
into the unkind climate of the North Sea. 
Many less happy coun- 


Denmark Steady tries have been more 
in a Convul- highly favored by na- 
sive World ture with regards to 


soil, climate and miner- 
al resources, yet this little country ranks 
with the most advanced nations of the 
world in scientific agriculture and is with- 
out a rival in the excellency and extent of 
its cooperative enterprises. Co-operative 
dairies, packing houses, storage plants and 
marketing associations are so conducted 
by farmers as to make farming more 


profitable and extremes of wealth and 
poverty more rare than in any other 
nation. But these are results not causes. 


The real cause of Denmark’s present 
happy condition is to be found in the fact 
that she leads in public education for the 
farmer. No person in Denmark, of school 
age, or older, is illiterate. Excellent agri- 
cultural schools are provided for people 
of all ages, education is compulsory, high 
schools are provided for all classes of peo- 
ple. Rural life is intelligent, attractive 
and profitable. Not nature’s kindness but 
the trained minds of the rank and file of 
Denmark’s populace have given to her 
that stability, happiness, and confidence in 
her institutions that are at once the envy 
and aspiration of her neighbors on this 
planet of instability, unrest, and turmoil. 
Many generations ago Denmark was 
tortunate in the quality of her statesmen. 
They saw that in reality public education 
of the right sort is the foundation of pros- 
Perity and national greatness, and pro- 
ided liberally therefor. To assume that 
prosperity may come by the reverse process 
is to assume that which all experience 
contradiets and all reason denies. 





HI question of representation of 

teachers of the elementary and sec- 

ondary schools in the offices of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
which precipitated a storm of discussion 
in the Assembiy of Delegates at the Kan- 
sas City convention, merits the deliberate 
thought of the educators 
of the state. The prob- 
ability of the reopening 
tation of the matter at the 1923 
convention is so strong that it seems logi- 
cal for local associations to give definite 
instructions to their delegates as to the 
stand they should take. 

The issues are fairly well defined. On 
the one hand, elementary and secondary 
school teachers contend that their large 
representation in the membership of the 
Association justifies their demand for 
election to some of the responsible offices. 
In opposition to this contention is the 
feeling that such an emphasis upon group 
interests is detrimental to the welfare of 
the Association as a whole. 

There is further question as to the 
quality of leadership to be found among 
the elementary and secondary school peo- 
ple. While this phase of the problem was 
not emphasized in the debate for obvious 
reasons, it was doubtless uppermost in the 
minds of many delegates. Those who fa- 
vor the election of public school teachers 
believe that there are men and women in 
the class room who have demonstrated 
their ability to accept large responsibilities. 
Other members of the Association insist 
that the presidency and membership in the 
Executive Committee should be entrusted 
only to those who have proved their 
ability and won their spurs in educational 
administration. 

It is highly desirable that the Associa- 
tion definitely adopt or reject the proposed 
policy of teacher representation at the 1923 
convention, in order that there may be no 
further wrangling over reports of nomi- 
nating committees. A definite expression 


The Question 
of Represen- 


of opinion, affirmative or negative, from 
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a substantial majority of community as- 
sociations, should be accepted as final by 
all interests concerned. In any discussion 
in community associations, care should be 
taken to avoid the injection of non-essen 
tial arguments. The fundamental issues 
are those stated above; the proposition 


should stand or fall with them. 
oa = 


N the death of Mrs. Anna L. Sims, 

December 25, 1922, the rural school 

interests of Missouri have suffered a 
severe loss. Mrs. Sims has been County 
Superintendent of Clinton County for 
eight years. Her work as a teacher in the 
same county begun thirty-five years ago 
and she has done more perhaps than any 
other person to improve conditions of the 
schools of the county. 
She was active in every 
progressive educational 
movement. A few months 
ago she said in a public speech, “The 
passing of the County Unit bill means that 
I lose my job, but I am for it. If I am 
not bigger than my job, then I am not 
worthy to hold it.” 


County Supt. 
Anna L. Sims 


Mrs. Sims was a leading figure among 
the county superintendents of the State 
and was also one of the leaders in North- 
west Missouri in District and State Asso- 
ciations. She worked diligently to enroll 
her teachers 100% in M. S. T. A. She 
was a member of the Legislative Commit- 
tee and exerted every effort in this line of 
work. It was at the State Association 
meeting in Kansas City last November 
that she was striken with the affliction 
that necessitated a surgical operation from 
which she never recovered. 


Mrs. Sims was fifty-five years old. She 
was a noble Christian character who ac- 
complished as much in her community, 
her church and her home as in her pro- 
fession. Many of her intimate friends did 
not know of her failing health, so loyal 
was she to her many interests. She went 
to her office until less than a week before 
her death. As Kipling has said she was 
able “To make her heart and nerve and 
sinew serve her turn long after they were 
gone, and they kept going when there was 
nothing but the will that said “Hold on.” 

Miss FrANcEs S. CREAMER, 
Converse, Missouri 


HERE is a pleasing contrast betw« 

House Bill No. 264, relating to 

apportionment of public school funds 
and some of the other bills that have bec 
introduced in this Legislature. Mr. H. © 
Maxey, the author of this bill eviden:! 
believes in giving the country child 
square deal, instead of giving him an 


ditional hindrance as is 
Aid That’ evident belief of the author 
Aids House Bill No. 272. Repr 


sentative Maxey’s bill wl 
called an apportionment bill, makes 
apportionment in such a way as to en: 
weak rural districts to maintain a gi 
eight month’s term of school after the dis 
trict has voted the constitutional limit ; 
is then short of the necessary funds 
House Bill No. 272 for which Mr. Whita 
ker is the sponsor is called a State 
Bill but is in reality a State Hindera: 
sill. Mr. Maxey’s proposal would incre 
the present ability of weak districts by 25% 
Mr. Whitaker’s desire as expressed in 
bill is to make the weak districts 37.5 
cent weaker than they are (He must | 
smiled when he wrote it knowing that 
should have been labeled “State Aid 
Weaken Districts). Mr. Maxey’s 
makes possible state aid for high scl 
purposes. The terms of Mr. Whitaker’ 
bill would make high school in weak (i 
tricts impossible no matter how man 
children are in need of it. Mr. Maxe) 
seeks to discourage the wasting of 
State’s money on districts that furnish 
attendance so low as to make schools ine! 
ficient. Mr. Whitaker’s bill would al 
a district with one pupil the same s' 
aid as it allows to schools of fifty pup 
There may be objections raised to 
Maxey’s proposal, as, no doubt there 
be. It does take from the weaker ones 
and there are those who will always figh' 
against this principle. It certainly recog 
nizes the rights of the children w 
fortune has placed in communities bless 
with many children and small wealth; 
there are those who believe that there 
no rights except such as are attache: 
the possession of wealth and that the 


hy}! 


dren of the poor should be denied educ 
tional opportunities because they are 

the poor.” 
that the State will be benefitted by 
ing those children most who need it 
will find in House Bill No. 264 a measut 


But the legislator who believe: 





that looks honestly to doing this. 
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_ ) reason, as a few of our state rep- 
resentatives and senators attempt to 
do, that lowering the efficiency of 
schools will furnish relief to the 
mer who is overburdened with taxes 
1y suit the superficial thinking of some. 

It is unthinkable, however, that a majority 
either the legislature or of the voters 


will endorse such a 

“Nailing up policy. However allur- 
School Houses” ing the determination 
to reduce expenditures 

be, however necessary it may be, 


wever potential as political propoganda 
has proved or may prove, it does not 
essarily follow that indiscriminate re- 
tion of expenditures will bring pros- 
rity or even reduce taxes when taxes 
considered in the sense of their broad 
est meaning. 
he individual who reduces expenses 
denying his child the privilege of 
iooling, by refusing to call a physician 
en a member of his family is sick, by 
sting that his weakest child shall live 
its own strength or die, may possibly 
save a few dollars, for the time being. 
But to believe that such an individual is 
ntributing to the general prosperity of 
his family, community, state or nation is 
beyond the limits of reason 
[he economic condition of the farmers 
cannot be charged to the over development 
his schools. History is full of exam- 


ples of nations, classes and individuals 
falling to low levels because of immor- 
ty and of ignorance. But never has 


e been a nation or class that reduced 
self to a lower level because of the over 
elopment of its public schools. 

Taxes are always paid in inverse pro- 
portion to education. One need not go 
outside of our own state to prove this. 
1 farmer who claims, perhaps justly, 
that he pays an unjust proportion of tax 
does not, if he knows conditions, assume 
to say that his education is superior to 
that of the merchant, the lawyer, the 
ker or the manufacturer, or eyen of 
‘ommon laborer. If, individually, he 
happens to be a man of superior education 
has never been heard to assign his tax 
urden or his straightened economic con- 
dition to the fact that he attended a 
school of superior quality, where the 


teacher was paid too much, the building 
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too comfortable and the equipment too ex 
tensive. The tax of ignorance is the heav- 
iest tax but it is not expended on the 
children of the man who pays the tax 
Somebody paid the bill for the education 


of the children of the upper classes in 
Russia. Who will deny that it was ulti- 
mately paid by the peasant farmer who 


did nothing for the education of his own 
child? Who believes that the present 
condition in Russia would have been pos 
ble had these farmers been given any 


thing like the educational opportunities 
that were offered to the so-called upper 
classes? To improve the conditions of the 


Missouri farmer by reducing the educa- 
tional facilities is as impossible as it would 
be to improve the flying ability of a bird 
by trimming its wings. 


HAT the statement indicating that 
The public school houses of Mis- 
sour! should be nailed up was 


made in good faith is indicated by some 
of the bills that Mr. Whitaker has intro- 
duced in the Legislature. This gentleman 
is evidencing more skill and less frankness 
than was shown by his friend Mr. White- 
cotton who bluntly advocates nailing them 
up, according to press 
reports. Mr. Whita- 
ker with Machiavellian 
suavity introduces his 
bills under the guise of “state aid to weak 
districts,” “guaranteeing an eight months’ 
term to each country child, “fixing a 
minimum salary of fifty dollars for the 
teacher,” etc. These terms which he uses 
to disguise the purposes of his measures 
have all been used in the press reports 
that he has given out. And each term is 
a misnomer. His House Bill No. 272 
seeks to repeal the present law which does 
give state aid to weak districts. Districts 
that are now allowed to spend $640 a vear 
for a teacher will be limited by the pro- 
posed law to an expenditure of $400 for 
this purpose. Though the papers stated 
that his bill proposed fiftv dollars as the 
salary the words used by Mr. 
in the bill are “maximum salary” 
s not hastened to make the cor- 


Getting Ready to 
“Nail Them Up” 


iin i640 
Whitaker 
and he h 


rection. The direct effect of this bill. 
should it become a law, will be to nail up 
several hundred country schools for a 


large part of the vear. ; 
sublic 
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Mr. Whitaker’s resolution, passed by 
both houses, to the effect that the State’s 
obligation is greatest to the children of 
the elementary grades and that this obli- 
gation decreases as the child advances into 
the high school and the college, is, ac- 
cording to its author to furnish a back- 
ground for his other measure. In view 
of his House Bill No. 272, which takes 
away state aid from rural districts, and 
his other bill, the real purpose and intent 
of which is to make tuition in the State 
Colleges so high that the children of the 
poor cannot attend them, his resolution 
should have been, as his real belief evi- 
dently is, “The state should deny all obli- 
gations toward the education of its youth 
both in the elementary schools and in the 
colleges.” 

It is doubtful if any Missouri Legis- 
lature has ever contained a member, of 
either party, that was amore dangerous foe 
to public education than is this gentleman 
from Hickory county. Cunning, educated, 
religious, morally clean, eloquent, convinc- 
ing and a master in the art of simulating 
friendship for the public schools, he is 
more than master of some of the honest 
but inexperienced members who may quite 
naturally look to him for leadership. 


HE announcement in December that 

Mr. Hays had decided to readmi: 

the distribution of Arbuckle films 
was a shock to the American people who 
believe that there is a limit to the leniency 
that should be extended to some classes 
of offenders, even though that leniency 
come under the guise 
of the Christmas Spirit. 
Mr. Hays’ decision has 
met with a well deserved storm of protest 
from many organizations who believe that 
the youth of America have interests that 
supercede those of any individual or cor- 
poration. That Arbuckle should again be 
received by the millions of movie specta- 
tors of America is no less incongruous 
than that Benedict Arnold should have 
been reinstated into the confidence of the 
American public or that Judas should be 
cannonized, or that Satan should regain 
his place as an angel of light. As Mr. 
Shankland of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. FE. A. has so aptly said, 
“The chances to come back should be 


liv 


“Fatty Arbuckle” 


. anyone who sincerely repents the 


past and turns his face to the future, but 
in some callings, repentance, no matter 
how sincere, cannot readmit to the place 
of honor which he has lost. A bank offi- 
cial, who has dissipated the funds of his 
depositors, may find a place of usefulness 
elsewhere, but not as a custodian of trust 
funds. A minister who has fallen may 
begin life over again, but not in the pul 
pit. The actor, the banker, the minister, 
alike represent callings where public con- 
fidence outweighs individual desires.” The 
protest against the return of the once 
king of the comedy should be so detern 
ined on the part of the picture loving 
public that Mr. Hays will be forced to 
reconsider his decision and recall it. In 
case the protest fails to soften Mr. Hays, 
which failure would be regrettable, it re- 
mains to be seen whether the moral sen- 
sibilities of the public are low enough to 
make the showing or Arbuckle films prof- 
itable. 


HE Program of the Annual Meeting 

of School Administration which has 

been distributed recently, is one 
of such importance as to attract the 
attention and the attendance of practically 
every one in the State who is interested 
in this field of educa- 
tion. President W. S 
Smith is to be compli- 
mented on the formula 
tion of a program of 
practical educational problems. The meet- 
ing convenes in the auditorium of the 
Public Library in Jefferson City, at nine 
o’clock on the morning of the 16th of 
February. Three sessions have been ar- 
ranged: one for the forenoon, one for the 
afternoon and one for the evening. The 
last is to be a banquet given by the Jef 
ferson City Chamber of Commerce. 


Annual School 
Administra- 
tion Meeting 


House Bill No. 63, introduced by W. EF 
Whitecotton would reduce the salaries of 
the County Superintendent of Schools 
Under the terms of his bill Mr. White- 
cotton would have the twenty-three poorer 
counties of the state pay their county 
school officer $58.33 a month and in thirty 


others he proposes that they may receive 
$66.66 a month. Mr. Whitecotton denies 
that he believes that schoolhouses should 


be literally nailed up. This bill would nail 
up the offices of County Superintendents 
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Education the Foundation of Democracy 


From SCHOOL AND SOcIBry, 


Address by J. W. Crastree before the Sons of the 


Dec. 2, 


American Revolution, 


1922. 


Washington, D. C.,, 


November 15, 1922. 


* DUCATION, the foundation of sound 
government, is as much the theme of 
the Sons of the American Revolution 

as of the National Education Association. 

[he same intelligence necessary for a dur- 
able democracy is necessary for respecting 
the flag, for understanding the Constitu- 
tion, and for the appreciation of good 
government. A system of education which 
fails to develop patriotism also fails to 
develop the other cardinal virtues on 
which good citizenship depends. 

Our ancestors who drafted the Declara- 
tion of Independence, who framed the 
Constitution, and who created a new na- 
ion, saw Clearly that the success and con- 
tinued prosperity of the government they 
had established depended entirely upon 
making adequate provision for the educa- 
tion of the people. 

It is said that it took the World War 

awaken the people of to-day to the 
necessity of doing away with illiteracy. 

The War of the Revolution may have re- 
vealed the same need to the leading minds 
of that day, and this may account for 
their constantly calling attention to the 
importance of the education of all the 
people in a democracy. Let us give the 
views of some of these men. George 
Washington said: 

Promote, then, as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general diffusion 
f knowledge. In proportion as the structure oi 
vernment gives force to public opinion, it 
essential that public opinion should be en- 
ghtened. 


Washington believed the government 
should share in the responsibility of pro- 
viding educational opportunities for the 
people. He advocated a national univer- 
sity—and, as a means to that end, left a 
substantial sum to aid in establishing such 
an institution. The World War revealed 
conditions which showed that we had not 
tully appreciated W ashington’s ideals and 
advi ce as to the primary importance of 
education, and, strange as it may seem, 
we have even 


ag 





lost track of the funds 





which he left for a national university. 

thomas Jefferson constantly urged the 
importance of education. He did not think 
the nation could exist half illiterate. He 
said : 

Above all things 1 hope the education of the 
common people will be attended to. | 
this good 


am con- 
vinced that on 
with the most 
a due degree of liberty. 

If a nation expects to be 
in a state of civilization, what never 
was and never will be There is no 
safe deposit (for the functions of government) 
but with people themselves; nor can they be 
without 


sense we may rely 


security for the preservation of 
ignorant and free 


it expects 


safe with them information. 

Jefferson made a determined effort for 
free schools in Virginia, from the primary 
grade through the university, but his ideals 
proved to be many years in advance of 
the ideals of the people of his state. 

John Jay, the first chief justice of the 
United States, did not fail to see that edu- 
cation is the rock on which our govern- 
ments rests. He declared that knowledge 
is the soul of the Republic: 

As the weak and the wicked are generally in 
alliance, as much care should be taken to dimin- 
ish the number of the former as of the latter. 
cducation is the way to do this, and nothing 
should be left afford all ranks of 
people the means of obtaining a proper degree 
of it at a cheap 

James Madison believed education abso- 
lutely necessary to popular government. 
He never lost an opportunity to impress 
the people with the dangers of ignorance. 
He said: 

A popular government 
formation or the means of 
prologue to a farce or a tragedy, 
both. Knowledge 
ance; and a people 
governors must 
which knowledge gives. 

John Adams was especially insistent on 
viewing education as a function of the 
public and the government. He realized 
the cost of an adequate system of public 


undone to 


and easy rate. 


popular in- 
is but a 
or, perhaps, 
ignor- 
mean to be their 
arm themselves with the power 
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Mr. Whitaker’s resolution, passed by 
both houses, to the effect that the State’s 
obligation is greatest to the children of 
the elementary grades and that this obli- 
gation decreases as the child advances into 
the high school and the college, is, ac- 
cording to its author to furnish a back- 
ground for his other measure. In view 
of his House Bill No. 272, which takes 
away state aid from rural districts, and 
his other bill, the real purpose and intent 
of which is to make tuition in the State 
Colleges so high that the children of the 
poor cannot attend them, his resolution 
should have been, as his real belief evi- 
dently is, “The state should deny all obli- 
gations toward the education of its youth 
both in the elementary schools and in the 
colleges.” 

It is doubtful if any Missouri Legis- 
lature has ever contained a member, of 
either party, that was a more dangerous foe 
to public education than is this gentleman 
from Hickory county. Cunning, educated, 
religious, morally clean, eloquent, convinc- 
ing and a master in the art of simulating 
friendship for the public schools, he is 
more than master of some of the honest 
but inexperienced members who may quite 
naturally look to him for leadership. 


HE announcement in December that 

Mr. Hays had decided to readmi: 

the distribution of Arbuckle films 
was a shock to the American people who 
believe that there is a limit to the leniency 
that should be extended to some classes 
of offenders, even though that leniency 
come under the guise 
of the Christmas Spirit. 
Mr. Hays’ decision has 
met with a well deserved storm of protest 
from many organizations who believe that 
the youth of America have interests that 
supercede those of any individual or cor- 
poration. That Arbuckle should again be 
received by the millions of movie specta- 
tors of America is no less incongruous 
than that Benedict Arnold should have 
been reinstated into the confidence of the 
American public or that Judas should be 
cannonized, or that Satan should regain 
his place as an angel of light. As Mr. 
Shankland of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. FE. A. has so aptly said, 
“The chances to come back should be 
» anyone who sincerely repents the 


“Fatty Arbuckle” 





past and turns his face to the future, but 
in some callings, repentance, no matter 
how sincere, cannot readmit to the place 
of honor which he has lost. A bank offi- 
cial, who has dissipated the funds of his 
depositors, may find a place of usefulness 
elsewhere, but not as a custodian of trust 
funds. A minister who has fallen may 
begin life over again, but not in the pul- 
pit. The actor, the banker, the minister, 
alike represent callings where public con- 
fidence outweighs individual desires.” The 
protest against the return of the once 
king of the comedy should be so determ- 
ined on the part of the picture loving 
public that Mr. Hays will be forced to 
reconsider his decision and recall it. In 
case the protest fails to soften Mr. Hays, 
which failure would be regrettable, it re- 
mains to be seen whether the moral sen- 
sibilities of the public are low enough to 
make the showing or Arbuckle films prof- 
itable. 


HE Program of the Annual Meeting 

of School Administration which has 

been distributed recently, is one 
of such importance as to attract the 
attention and the attendance of practically 
every one in the State who is interested 
in this field of educa- 
tion. President W. S 
Smith is to be compli- 
mented on the formula 
tion of a program of 
practical educational problems. The meet- 
ing convenes in the auditorium of the 
Public Library in Jefferson City, at nine 
o’clock on the morning of the 16th of 
February. Three sessions have been ar- 
ranged: one for the forenoon, one for the 
afternoon and one for the evening. The 
last is to be a banquet given by the Jef- 
ferson City Chamber of Commerce. 


Annual School 
Administra- 
tion Meeting 


House Bill No. 63, introduced by W. FE 
Whitecotton would reduce the salaries of 
the County Superintendent of Schools 
Under the terms of his bill Mr. White- 
cotton would have the twenty-three poorer 
counties of the state pay their county 
school officer $58.33 a month and in thirty 
others he proposes that they may receive 
$66.66 a month. Mr. Whitecotton denies 
that he believes that schoolhouses should 
be literally nailed up. This bill would nai! 
up the offices of County Superintendents 
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Education the Foundation of Democracy 


From SCHOOL AND Socisry, Dec. 2, 


Address by J. W. CrasTree before the Sons of the American Revolution, 


1922. 


a <, 


Washington, 


November 15, 1922. 


;; DUCATION, the foundation of sound 
government, is as much the theme of 
the Sons of the American Revolution 

as of the National Education Association. 
The same intelligence necessary for a dur- 
able democracy is necessary for respecting 
the flag, for understanding the Constitu- 
tion, and for the appreciation of good 
government. A system of education which 
fails to develop patriotism also fails to 
develop the other cardinal virtues on 
which good citizenship depends. 

Our ancestors who drafted the Declara- 
tion of Independence, who framed the 
Constitution, and who created a new na- 
tion, saw clearly that the success and con- 
tinued prosperity of the government they 
had established depended entirely upon 
making adequate provision for the educa- 
tion of the people. 

It is said that it took the World War 

awaken the people of to-day to the 
necessity of doing away with illiteracy. 
The War of the Revolution may have re- 
vealed the same need to the leading minds 
of that day, and this may account for 
their constantly calling attention to the 
importance of the education of all the 
people in a democracy. Let us give the 
of some of these men. George 
Washington said: 

Promote, then, as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. In proportion as the structure oi 
a government gives force to public opinion, it 

essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened. 

Washington believed the government 
should share in the responsibility of pro- 
viding educational opportunities for the 
people. He advocated a national univer- 
sity—and, as a means to that end, left a 
substantial sum to aid in establishing such 
an institution. The World War revealed 


views 


conditions which showed that we had not 
tully appreciated Washington’s ideals and 
idvice as to the primary importance of 
education, and, strange as it may seem, 
we have even lost track of the funds 





which he left for a national university. 

thomas Jefferson constantly urged the 
importance of education. He did not think 
the nation could exist half illiterate. He 
said: 

Above all things 1 hope the education of the 
common people will be attended to. | 
vinced that on this good we may rely 
with the most security for the preservation of 
a due degree of liberty. 

If a nation expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of civilization, it expects what never 
was and never There is no 
safe deposit (for the functions of government) 
but with people 
with 


am con- 


sense 


will be 


themselves; nor can they be 
safe them without information. 

Jefferson made a determined effort for 
free schools in Virginia, from the primary 
grade through the university, but his ideals 
proved to be many years in advance of 
the ideals of the people of his state. 

John Jay, the first chief justice of the 
United States, did not fail to see that edu- 
cation is the rock on which our govern- 
ments rests. He declared that knowledge 
is the soul of the Republic: 

As the weak and the wicked are generally in 
alliance, as much care should be taken to dimin- 
ish the number of the former as of the latter. 
education is the to do this, and nothing 
should be left afford all ranks of 
people the means of obtaining a proper degree 
of it at a cheap and easy rate. 

James Madison believed education abso- 
lutely necessary to popular government. 
He never lost an opportunity to impress 
the people with the dangers of ignorance. 
He said: 

A popular government without popular in- 
formation or the means of acquiring it, is but a 
prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or, perhaps, 
both. Knowledge forever govern ignor- 
ance; and a people who mean to be their 
governors must arm themselves with the power 
which knowledge gives. 

John Adams was especially insistent on 
viewing education as a function of the 
public and the government. He realized 
the cost of an adequate system of public 


way 


undone to 


will 
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instruction but maintained that no expense 
for this purpose would be too great: 

Laws for the liberal education of youth, 
especially of the lower classes of people, are 
so extremely wise and useful that, to a humane 
and generous mind, no expense for this purpose 
would be thought extravagant. 

While progress has been made, many 
important things have been left undone. 
Our national neglect contrasts conspicu- 
ously with outstanding achievements in 
favored localities and states. 

I have not believed it possible to com- 
municate with departed souls, but if it 
were possible, 1 should hope that no one 
would be ungrateful enough to tell Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Jay or Adams 
that the United States has, at the present 
time, the highest percentage of illiteracy 
of the leading enlightened nations of the 
world. I am almost ashamed to mention 
the fact to the descendants of the dis- 
tinguished men of the Revolutionary 
period. ‘The following shows the percent- 
ages of illiteracy in six of these nations: 
Germany, 2; Norway, 10; Sweden, 1.0; 
kengland, 1.8; France, 4.9; and the United 
States, 6.0. I do not like to say so, never- 
theless it is true, that if you multifply 
Germany’s percentage by 30, you will have 
the figure showing the percentage of il- 
literacy in the United States. 

I would equally regret to have your il- 
lustrious ancestors know the fact that the 
census figures are really an understate- 
ment of the number of illiterates. In or- 
der to be classed as an illiterate .n the 
census a person must confess that he is 
illiterate. No test of any kind is given. 
It has been admitted that many are 
ashamed to confess their lack of educa- 
tion and hence are not counted as illiter- 
ates by the census. Let me quote from 
Volume I of the 1910 Census, page 1185: 

If a person has had even the slightest amount 
of schooling he is not classed as an illiterate. 

And again, from Volume III of the 
1920 Census, page 10: 

The illiterate population as shown by the Cen- 
sus reports should be understood as represent- 
ing only those persons who have had no school- 
ing whatever. 

The census figures show 6 per cent. of 
the population to be illiterate. The army 


draft figures show almost 25 per cent of 
the men between the ages of 21 and 31 
to be illiterate, this draft test of literacy 
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being the ability to read a newspaper and 
to write a letter home. This illustrates tec 
reasons why the census figures ditfer from 
the army draft figures. In doing away 
with illiteracy, let us do away with it uy 
to the draft line rather than to stop at the 
census line. Do away with the 6 per cent 
census illiteracy and there will still remain 
nearly 20 per cent of our people who can 
not read an item in the newspaper. 
There has been a decrease in illiteracy) 
during the last ten years, so slight, how 
ever, that we can not be proud of it. .\t 
the rate of the decrease made in ten years 
it would require almost 100 years to 
away with the census © per cent. The de 
crease was mainly in the Southern States 
and there was an actual increase of from 
5,000 to 20,000 in each of the states of 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Illinois, 


Michigan, California and a few other 
northern and western states. 
Where do these illiterates come from 


product of immigration? A 
are of foreign birth, but 62 
per cent of the 5,000,000 illiterates are 
native born. A million are native bor 
whites and the o//spring of native born 
whites,—the direct descendants of that 
same revolutionary stock from which y 
descend. 

While we should not fail to take hones 
pride in what has been accomplished by; 
the public schools, we can not afford t 
close our eyes to certain defects and in 
equalities that exist. The present condi 
tion of illiteracy may be nearer the danger 


Are they the 
few of them 


line than we are aware of. The arm 
draft indicates that the nation has 
15,000,000 adult illiterates, which is 45 


per cent of the presidential vote of 1920 
Fortunately all illiterates do not vote. The 
danger, however, from the illiterate vote 
may readily be seen in places where the 
ignorant outnumber the enlightened ané 
where demagogues regularly name _ the 
mayor and even the congressman. 
President Lincoln said, “I hope I maj 


live to see the day when an unfettered} 


start and a fair chance in the race ol 
life is guaranteed to every American 0} 
and girl.” Boys in favored localities now 
have a chance to get an education, bu! 


those in some other places have no such | 


opportunity. One out of every four coe: 
not have a chance even to learn to reaé 
a newspaper. 
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equality of educational opportunity is 
cause Of nearly all illiteracy among 
native born. Unless the state and 
ral government find some way of giv- 
iid to the weaker districts and cities 
situation will continue to grow more 
us from year to year. 
irmers who have become wealthy and 
desire to give their children an edu- 
n move from the country district to 
ty, adding their wealth, except the 
itself, to the taxable property in the 
y. Then they continue to draw as much 
possible from the farm. The general 
t is disastrous to many country 
ls. The illiterates found by the draft 


e largely from the country. The cen- 
figures confirm this view. The coun- 


child is four times more likely to be 
ate at maturity than the city child. 
iter the farmer has moved to the city 
same process continues. People of 
th naturally like the idea of living 
re other wealthy peuple live. They do 
like to live on the farm. They do not 
to live in a city which is hard up. 
as the farmers are moving to the city 
school advantages, the wealthy in the 
are moving to other cities that offer 
social advantages, thus adding to 
taxable property in wealthy centers 
subtracting from the taxable property 
the weaker places. 
great handicap to the success of boys 
girls in thousands of places through- 
the country is this lack of educational 
rtunity. The condition is much more 
us than the public is aware of. In 
places there are no schools to at 
In many places, school is in session 
30 to 60 days. The city child attends 
ol with two to ten times the equip- 
of the school which the rural child 
ends. A child in one city is two or three 
as well provided with supplies and 
ment for school work as a child in 
er city, because of the difference in 
le property. 
school depends almost exclusively 
‘al support. For the reason already 
one community is wealthy and an- 
one poor. In Brookline, Massachu- 
there is $24,000 in taxable property 
each child in the schools, whereas in 
lackstone, Massachusetts, there is onlv 
000 in taxable property for each child. 
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li it were not for state aid in Massachu- 
setts, Blackstone would levy a tax eight 
times tnat of wealthy Brookline, in order 
to secure equal educational advantages for 
her children. 

In a certain county in Colorado, district 
No. 15 has $20,000 in taxable property 
for each child attending school, whereas 
district No. 29 in the same county has 
only $000 in taxable property for each 
child. District No. 29, in order to provide 
opportunities equal to those of district No. 
15, must levy a tax 43 times that which is 
levied in the more wealthy district. In 
one city in lowa, a tax of $15 is paid on 
each $1,000 in order to support the schools. 
In another more favored city only a little 
more than $1.00 is paid on each $1,000. 
Scores of inequalities of this kind can be 
found in states in the east and west as 
well as in the south, as has been revealed 
by many careful studies. In hundreds 
and thousands of districts the highest rate 
of taxation permitted by law will not 
raise funds for a six months school. 

To Americanize the foreign born is as 
necessary as to do away with illiteracy. 
rhe failure to Americanize in past years 
proved a serious menace to the govern 
ment in the World War. It was found in 
due time that the enemy was in the ranks 
of the army, in the factories, and in posi- 
tions of trust. He located in places of 
advantage. He gave out secret informa- 
tion. He made defective shells. He 
caused ships to sink in mid-ocean with 
cargoes of ammunition and food for the 
armies. He placed bombs in factories. He 
took the lives of loyal men, women and 
children. It is not surprising that the 
\merican Legion opposes further immi- 
gration until the country learns to Amert- 
canize the foreign born within her borders. 

A few decades ago the foreign born 
population was not considered a menace 
to our democratic institutions. Perhaps 
our democracy even gained strength from 
this element. The immigrants in those 
days were from the best classes in the 
most enlightened countries. The new im- 
migrant comes mainly from the lower 
classes and from the less enlightened coun- 
tries. This change has taken place during 
recent years. Earlier immigrants came 
from countries having little or no illiter- 
acy, whereas more recent immigrants have 
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come largely trom Italy with 37 per cent 
illiteracy, trom Austria with 25 per cent 
and from Kussia with 09 per cent. In 
less than ten years 5,000,000 immigrants 
from Southern Lurope have been added 
trom these three Luropean countries alone 
to the population of the country. We now 
have the double problem of Americanizing 
and of doing away with illiteracy. 

The melting pot is at last too full to 
stir and we are shutting off part of the 
steram of immigration. It is to be hoped 
that the valves will not be opened again 
until the states and the nation have learn- 
ed how to Americanize the millions already 
here and the 358,000 still permitted by 
law to come to America each year. In 
1920 there were more than one and one 
half million of the foreign born within 
our borders who could not speak the 
English language. 

There are foreign settlements in most 
of the states where the people know little, 
ii any, more about the country and its 
institutions than they would know in a 
foreign land. The children learn to speak 
the language of their parents, use foreign 
textbooks in school, recite and converse 
entirely in the foreign tongue. ‘There 
were in 1920 over 22,000,000 people in the 
United States of foreign born parentage, 
and millions of these, although they vote, 
do not at this time speak the English 
language. This condition is leading many 
of. the states to require that the elementary 
subjects be taught in the English language 
in both public and private schools. 

Nor is the removal of illiteracy and the 
Americanization of the foreign born the 
only weakness in our national life which 
was revealed by the war. It was ofund 
that one man in every four who responded 
to the nation’s call was rejected for gen- 
eral military service because of physical 
defects. Five times as many men were 
rejected for physical unfitness as were 
killed or wounded by the enemy. 

One-fourth of our young men under 31 
years of age,—in the prime of life—unfit 
for military service. Is there a lesson for 


the democracy in this fact? 

It was recently pointed out by a com- 
mittee appointed by Herbert Hoover to in- 
vestigate waste in industry that the annual 
loss to the nation due to preventable dis- 
ease and death is nearly two billion dol- 


lars. This committee of scientists summed 
up its report by stating: 

There is experimental basis for the statement 
that this loss could be materially reduced aud 
leave a balance over and above the cost of pre 
vention of one billion dollars a year. 

The same physical deficiencies that 
threatened our military effectiveness in 
the great war are biting deep into the 
nation’s peace-time effectiveness. Ignor- 
ance of the simple rules of health and 
hygiene is costing us hundreds of millions 
each year in dollars, and a still greate: 
loss in happiness and morals. ‘Twenty 
states have no physical education laws. 
Only a few have really tackled the prob- 
lem of physical education as a state prob- 
lem. 

The friends of education have had to 
fight for every inch of progress in the de- 
velopment of the public schools. At first 
the right to tax one man for the educa- 
tion of the children of another was a 
hotly contested point. After the public 
school idea had won out, there was de- 
termined opposition to giving more than a 
common school education at public ex- 
pense, and later the same opposition was 
directed against the theory of a university 
education at the expense of the state. 
There is still more or less opposition to 
the use of funds raised in one part of the 
state for the support of the weaker schools 
that are in another part of the state, but the 
principle has at last been accepted in ll 
the states. 

Certain private school and college in- 
terests and certain wealthy centers still 
vigorously object to the federal govern- 
ments’ doing anything to correct the in- 
equalities in educational opportunity which 
exist throughout the nation. But people 
generally are becoming more and more 
public-school minded. The time is not far 
distant when our people will stand unitedly 
behind not only the principle of public 
support for the schools but also the prin- 
ciple of equal educational opportunity for 
all American boys and girls. 

Just as each state suffers from illiteracy 
in other states, and must sooner or later 
be willing to bear its share of responsi- 
bility for such conditions, the nation suf- 
fers from the illiteracy in foreign lands 
and must, in order to improve conditions 
within, share the responsibility for bad 
conditions without. 
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re must be federal aid in order to 
ay with illiteracy, to Americanize 
reign born and to equalize educa- 


the 

opportunity, and perhaps in _ the 
final solution of these problems our people 
will find it necessary to give both moral 
nd financial aid for the education of 


the children of other lands. 

As a matter of fact, a plan of helping 
the other nations has already been out 
lined. It is one which appeals to the 

ition of the American people, and 
may even receive favorable action .in due 
time. I refer to the proposal of John H. 


Fin editor of the New York Times, to 
accept only the interest on all foreign 


lebts and to use the funds exclusively to 
promote the education and welfare of the 
ildren of the nations of the world. 

It is well known that men who under- 
stand questions of national and world fi- 


nance are of the opinion that foreign 
nations can never meet their full financial 
obligations to each other or to us. There 


can he no question but that these nations 
can not pav their world war debts and at 


the same time give their children “an 
unfettered start in the race of life.” 
Would it be wiser for us to trv to exact 
the pound of flesh or would it not be 
larger and better for us to lend a hand to 


he promotion of the welfare of the chil- 
lren of the poverty stricken lands? 

The United States took the larger view 
fter the Boxer Rebellion in arranging to 
use the Boxer indemnity fund, not to put 
gold into the treasury of our country, but 
to give a good education to the greatest 
possible number of the vouth of China. 
China’s friendship for the United States, 
so pronounced at the time of the World 
War, was undoubtedly due to the treat- 
accorded at the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion and the use made of the in- 
demnity fund. 

The Finlev proposal is a larger thought 
that of the disposal of the indemnity 

It would benefit not just a nation 
hut a world. The question is not so much 
whether we can afford to carrv out the 
Finley proposal as to whether we can af- 
ford not to do so. The following is the 

posal as given by Dr. Finley in his An- 
lover address: 

And the beginning of international 
is to be found in advice similar to the Master’s 


ment 


fund 


morality 
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advice to the rich young man,—not that we 
wish to sell all we have, but that we shall let 
what is owing us be used for the benefit of the 
children who have suffered most from the 
Great War. We have had a world war for 
freedom. We should have a world plan for 
giving the children an elementary chance to en- 
joy the freeing of the soul which is, with the 
unity of mankind, the ideal state. A plan that 
I proposed some time ago, and as to which I 
have now been encouraged by its support by 
men of large financial experience, is that the 
Allied debts be made a permanent trust fund 
to be administered for the education of the 
children of all peoples, so far as they can be 
so applied. This proposal has been character- 
ized as good business—not to demand the full 
payment of these debts with interest. The fun 


damental thought on which I base the proposal 


is that the world as a whole owes something to 


who have had no fair chance yet, 


those 


the children 
because of 


naturally dependent have 


what upon whom they are 


sacrificed for the good 
of the world as a whole 


My 
should be cancelled 


proposal was that the principal 


as it was thus spent, but a 


original 


very prominent man has proposed the applica- 
tion of merely the interest at the rate of five 
per for this purpose—that is, 


when it can be paid—a ten billion 


cent annually 


dollar war 


debt converted into a perpetual trust fund for 
the children of the world, especially for those 
who have come trailing from the clouds of 


glory into the midst of the world’s war, for 
they have nota ghost of a chance to come into the 
heritage of their generation. Five hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year, assuming that this could be 
paid—an incredible number of Austrian crowns 
polish marks—which 
training to all the 


taught 


and Russian rubles and 
would give an elementary 
children. Ten million children a 
the best that has been delivered unto men or in- 
vented by mankind, led, in that tuition, 
toward the conscious unity of the race toward 
planetary Has a stirring 
opportunity been offered to any people than is 
ours, in the refunding of this great war debt in 
a blessing to the next 


year 
and 


consciousness! more 


such way as to make it 
veneration or generations, instead of a crushing 
burden to the tax-paying generation of the pres- 


ent? If we were to demand our pound of flesh 
we should deserve the future fate of those in 
the inferno, an eternity swathed about with 


cloaks of lead covered by a veneer of gold. It 
would be the greatest fund ever established on 
the earth for the salvation of civilization 
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We have been considering problems 
which we must all face if the goal of 
either the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion or that of the National [Education 
Association is ever to be attained. 

These are the tasks immediately ahead 
of us which challenge our time and atten- 
tion: To do away with illiteracy; to 
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Americanize the foreign born; to equ 


educational opportunity; to promote physi 
cal education and health; to provide trair 
ed teachers and improved conditions i 


schools for all the children in the 


and to aid in the salvation of the yout! 


other lands as well as in our own. 
we ready to meet this responsibility ? 


A Bill to Provide State Hindrance for 
Weak Rural Schools 


hehe 3ill No. 272, introduced by 
Mr. Whitaker, repeals section 11211 

and enacts a new section relating to 
the same subject matter, viz: “Length of 
school term, teachers’ salaries, provisions 
necessary for state aid.” 

The salient feature of the law that this 
bill seeks to repeal and of the bill pro- 
posed are as follows: 

1 The law as it now is provides that 
boards of directors are empowered 
and required to continue the public 
schools for a period of eight months. 

The same provision is in the pro- 
proposed law. 

2 The present law provides that when 
a district has levied for school pur- 
poses the maximum levy and the 
money thus produced together with 
the other revenue is insufficient to 
provide an eight months’ term of 
school, paying maximum salaries of 
$60, $70 and $80 to teachers holding 
3rd, 2nd and Ist grade certificates, 
the district shall receive from the 
treasury of the State enough money 
to make up the deficit. 

The proposed law makes similar 
provision except that the maximum 
paid to any teacher shall be $50 per 
month, no provision is made for a 
teacher of one grade certificate to 
receive a salary different from that 
received by one of a higher or low 
grade. 

3 The present law withholds state aid 
from districts that have not main- 


tained an average daily atten 


of fifteen or more or in lieu the: 


1 
i 


j 


ig 


an average daily attendance equal | 


05% 


of the enumeration, and 
districts employing only one te 


and having a valuation of $75,01 
more. 
The proposed law makes ni 


strictions. gut the $50 limit 
teachers’ salaries will have the e 
of limiting state aid to districts 
ing a much smaller valuation, 
the $240 reduction in the sala: 
lowed a first grade teacher und 
proposed bill will make unnece« 


the amount of money produced 


the teacher fund tax on a valu 


of $60,000, thus, in effect, pre\ 


ing the distribution of State 
any district in the state that 
valuation of $15,000 or more. 
are less than a score of such dist 

in the state. 
The general effect of this bill if it 
comes a law will be to rob the weak 
tricts of the $144,000 that the more 


700 such districts now receive, annually, te 


support their schools. It will compel 
districts as do need aid to employ a te 
er of the very lowest grade. 

The state is now distributing 


$1,500,000 of various kinds of special st*t 


aid to public schools and less than one- 
tenth of this goes directly to the rura 
schools notwithstanding the fact that thew 


are most in need of aid. This bill wil! 
them even of this pittance. 


—e. 





;  Preachacrusade against ignorance; establish and prove the law for educating 


{ common people. 


Let our country men know that the people alone can protect us 


against these evils, and that the tax which will be paid for this purpose is not more 
than the thousandth part of what will be paid to kings, priests, and nobles, who w'!! 
rise up against us if we leave the people in ignorance.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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S' PERVISION is rapidly coming into 
its Own as a special field in educa- 

tion, with aims, methods, principles, 
plans, procedures, and technique distinctly 





its own. It is being recognized as a dis- 
tinct field of educational service, for 
which special qualifications are essential. 
In the near future it will not be possible 


for a teacher, however excellent, to step 
from a position as class room teacher to 
a position as principal or supervisor, with 
no further qualification than that she is a 
good teacher. It will be recognized that 
there are personal and professional quali- 
fications which need to be met, and among 
will be a more and more extended 


these 
training in the theory and practice of su- 
pervision. There is now in the making a 


science and an art of supervision. It has 

already reached a fairly respectable stage 

of advancement. 
Ten years ago scarcely a 


there’ was 


course to be found in any School of Edu- 
cation in the land, in supervision as such. 
This topic was merely touched upon in 
other courses. Dr. Hillegas, of Columbia 


University, is authority for the statement 
that only a few years ago considerable 
padding was necessary to fill out a one 
year course in administration and super- 
vision combined. At the present time, in 
the field of administration, a very con- 
siderable body of scientific knowledge has 
been worked out. This field is consider- 
ably further advanced than the field of 
supervision. However, remarkable strides 


have been taken in this field, in recent 
vears. At the present time, our best 
schools of education are offering two or 


more full years’ work in supervision as 
such. Much space in survey reports and 
educational magazines is being devoted to 






supervision, and during the last five vears 
‘t least five excellent books have been 
rublished which are devoted exclusively to 
ths subject. 

_Two factors have been working against 





the realization of the full possibilities of 
the influence of the eleemntary school 
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Shy F. M. UNberwoop, Principal, Rose Fanning School, St. 
before the Department of Elementary School 
Association, Noy. 16, 
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The Elementary School Principal as a Supervisor 


CANONS OF DEMOCRATIC SUPERVISION 


Louis, Missouri 


Principals, Missouri State Teachers’ 


1922 


principal as a supervisor. In the smaller 
schools he (or she) has had to do much 
teaching, and in the large city schools 
managerial and administrative duties have 
been so pressing that they have tended to 
require an overwhelming amount of his 
time. Dr. McMurry found, in his survey 
of the supervision by elementary school 
principals in New York City, about ten 
years ago, that, on an average, two-thirds 
of their time was consumed by such duties. 
In many cases he found that the super- 
visory function was limited to merely cur- 
sory inspection and the rating of teachers. 
McMurry’s study, in large measure, 
brought about a new conception of the 
job of Principal. While it was recognized 
that he has several important functions, it 
became clear that he is primarily an edu- 
cational expert whose chief responsibility 
has to do with the improvement of in- 
struction—the field of supervision. To 
quote McMurry, “If the principal is pri- 
marily a business manager, he should be 
judged very differently. The purpose of 
the school leaves no doubt about the prop- 
er decision of this question, for it makes 
the business management of a school only 
a prerequisite to its other more important 
work of education. Proper attention to 
physical conditions, and to numerous other 
details of general management, secures 
only the conditions on which effective in- 
struction and government depend, and it 
is, therefore, merely a means, while the 
latter are the ends. A principal of a 
school must be closely identified with in- 
struction; and he must be judged pri- 
marily as a leader in this field, i. e., as 2 
supervisor of instruction.” 

The elementary school principal is thus 
coming into his own as a supervisor. Such 
more recent studies as those of Courtis 
and Pittman, on the value of the super- 
vision by principals, as well as many of 
the survey findings, clearly show that the 
quality of the supervision by principals is 
one of the most vital factors in the quality 
of the work done in the schools, 
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There is a growing tendency to regard it 
as poor economy to permit the principal’s 
time to be taken up with clerical and rou- 
tine duties. These matters are quite gen- 
erally given over to clerks or office as- 
sistants, thus liberating the principal for 
effective service as a supervisor. Princi- 
pals should continue to urge upon their 
superintendents and boards of education 
the advisability of furnishing clerks for 
this work. This provision will afford 
time for supervision and will provide as- 
sistance of a character much needed to 
make the supervision economical and ef- 
fective. 

The first appearances of the word “su- 
pervision,” in the early educational litera- 
ture ,indicated a diversity and confusion 
of meanings in the minds of the writers. 
“Grimly humorous” is the estimate Dr. 
Coffman gives to these early attempts to 
define the term. In recent years, how- 
ever, there has come about a quite general 
agreement on the part of those most 
closely identified with this field, that the 
function of supervision is the improve- 
ment of teaching. Whatever has a direct 
bearing on this purpose, is a concern of 
those in this field of service. 

The first great underlying principle of 
effective supervision is found in the con- 
cept that the supervisor and the teacher 
are engaged in a cooperative undertaking 
-hoth are working together for the bene- 
fit of the pupils. Theirs is a joint under- 
taking and they have point responsibility 
in the outcome. It follows that there 
must be a common point of view between 
them as to aims, subject matter, method, 
technique, standards for evaluating in- 
struction, the responsibilities of each, and 
the purpose of supervision. Only on sucha 
hasis can the work proceed with satisfac- 
tion to all concerned. 

Let us proceed to a more concerete 
phase of the situation. We hold that 2 
teacher should have definite aims and 
plans if her work is to prove effective. 
What about the supervisor? Does effective 
supervision require definite aims and plans 
on his part? How does he generally 
work? Dr. Coffman, president of the 


University of Minnesota, in an address 
before the N. E. A., just five vears ago. 
characterized the condition in the field of 
supervision, then, as follows: 


"In few 
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fields is knowledge more fragmentary, 
ideals more distorted, and methods n 
fluctuating than in the field of su 
vision. 
cal drifting in this field. Confusion 
ferment must give way to greater stab 


and security.” “Uncritical drifting”—wha 
Clearly the first essenti 


is the remedy? 
is to raise the principles of supervisior 


We are still encouraging uncri! 


the scientific level, and the second essen 


tial is the working out of systen 


supervision plans by the supervisor. [oy 


shall this be done? 


First, it would seem, there should 
careful survey of the situation in the | 


ticular school, and then a plan should | 


decided upon for the year. Within 
onable limits, definite goals should be 
up for the year, the term, the month 


s 


most excellent device, as an aid in secur 


ing effective coordination of efforts 
the part of all concerned, in putting 
plan into operation, is to reduce it 
writing—some form as a 


and the principal. Such an outline 
up a job for the principal to which le 
definitely committed. 
iveness the teachers are committed t 
It is better if they have had a voi 
working it out. In any case their app 
should be secured. It should be put 
erably in a final form which is 
scribed to by all. This will go a long \ 
in removing the personal element fron 
discussions later held with teachers. 
discussions will be rather on an obje 
basis, guided by the goals mutually ag 
upon as the aim for the year. 


This brings us to the direct applicat 


or operation of supervision as it goes | 
in the visitation of the teacher at w 


Three important phases of this situ 
should be noted. First, the observation 
what is going on, second, the diaqnosis 
the situation, or the evaluation of th: 
sults, and third, the measures for impro 


mimeograp)! 
outline, providing a copy for each texcher 


, 


With equal effect 


Thy 


+ 


“ee 


ir 


rk 


ment which are decided upon, and tht 
manner of their being put into operatic 


Let us consider these three points in ord 


As to “observation,” in the first place 
principal will frequently enter a class! 
during the progress of a recitation. A pr 
consideration for the rights of pupils 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Vocational Agriculture Popular in Missouri 


C. H. Lang, Chief Agricultural Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 


I [ was the privilege of the writer to 
attend the annual conference of teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture during 
November 2-4, 1922, at Columbia and to 
ve the activities of the Junior Farm- 
ers. Week, held at the same time and 
place. Of the 81 teachers of vocational 
agriculture, 80 were in attendance on the 
nual conference. In addition to this, 
hundreds of boys and girls, students of 
tional agriculture, and the teachers 
attended the second annual Junior Farm- 
ers’ Week at the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture. The annual conference of voca- 
tional agricultural teachers and the junior 
farmers’ program rivaled any similar con- 
ference the writer has ever attended in 
any of the other 47 states. 

Not everyone reading the columns of 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY regularly 
is familiar with the program of vocational 
education in agriculture in the State of 
Missouri as fostered by the State Board 

Vocational Education, with the assist- 
e of the Federa! Board for Vocational 
ducation. 


It is now five years since the Federal 
government undertook to co-operate with 
the State of Missouri in educating farm 
beys for life on the farm rather than for 
life “away from the farm.” Before the 
year 1917 practically nothing had been 
lone in a systematic way to prepare boys 
attending the public schools for the busi 


ness of farming. The first year’s co- 
operation between the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and the Missour: 


State Board for Vocational Education 
showed only three schools in the state 
received Federal aid for vocational 
agricultural instruction, due to the fact 
that no state appropriation had been made 
for this work. Last year 79 schools re- 
aid, with an enrollment of 2,010 
vs and girls. 


ceived 


Under this new kind of education in the 
preparation of the next generation of 
farmers, many boys who would not other- 
wise be in schcol have been induced to re- 

n in high school because of the prac- 
| instruction they are receiving in these 





vocational departments. Another induce- 
ment is that boys are learning to see the 
economic side of an education. Last year 
in Missouri the total from home 
practical work of the boys and girls en- 
rolled in vocational classes in agriculture 
was $82,205.21, a return of $1.54 on every 
dollar expended in the state for salaries of 
teachers of vocational agriculture. It is 
hoped that this type of education may 
eventually be placed within easy reach of 
every Missouri farm boy and girl. This 
will mean a program which will reach ap- 
proximately 38,000 farm boys between the 
ages of 14 and 20 who are in school and 
approximately 44,000 farm boys between 
the ages of 14 and 20 who are not in 
school. 

Doubtless some very practical questions 
have been going through the minds of the 
rural taxpayers relative to this new kind 
of education. The practical or business 
man always asks the question, does it pay? 
Are the boys being taught things that boys 
who expect to remain on the farm in any 
particular community ought to know about 
farming? Is the local school related to 
the life of the community so that it helps 
the older people to solve some of the prob- 
lems that arise on the farm? These are 
some of the questions that were raised and 
discussed at the annual conference of 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 

Missouri communities now have an op- 
portunity under this new relation between 
the Federal Government and the State 
Government to secure a type of education 
suited more nearly to their needs than 
ever before by introducing courses in vo- 
cational agriculture in their rural schools. 
The purpose of the course in vocational 
agriculture is to prepare boys for the busi- 
ness of farming and to help those persons 
in the community who are not in school 
to become more efficient and contented in 
their work on the farm 

It is possible to place the course in agri 
culture in any rural school where 
there are as many as 16 boys desiring to 
take the work. When placed in a school 
the agricultural course simply becomes an 
element or part of the existing high school 


income 


, , 
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curriculum and the work is referred to as 
a department of agriculture. This means 
that the work of the school is broadened. 
For example, a boy on entering the school 
has the privilege of selecting an academic 
course or the agricultural course. 

The course of study for the agricultural 
pupils is planned to give them a_ well- 
rounded education. There is nothing in 
the course to prevent bright boys from 
going on and finishing a higher education 
in agriculture at the Missouri State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The pupils spend ap- 
proximately one-half of their time on 
agriculture and the other half on such sub- 
jects as [nglish, history, community civ- 
ics, rural economics, hygiene, sanitation 
etc. The whole work is based on the idea 
of finding out the needs of the people who 
live in the community and then teaching 
the things that will help to meet these 
needs. The fundamental principle is the 
getting of an education out of life on the 


farm. It is education in life, by life and 
for life. In earlier days education was 
held to be for life. The old processes 


have been termed those of “cold storage.” 
The boy was trained for something he 
might sometime be called upon to know, 
or be called upon to do. His mind was 
stored with facts and principles in the 
hope that sometime he might find them 
useful. The program of agricultural edu- 
cation in the rural communities of the 
State of Missouri, as well as in the other 
47 states, consists of instant application. 
The procedure is from problems to princi- 
ples. Those responsible for the success of 
the work are undertaking to see that vo- 
cational education in agriculture shall not 
only be in a community and by a commu- 
nity but also for the best possible results 
in that community in its immediate de- 
velopment as expressed in the supervised 
practical work of the boy on his home 
farm. 

Agricultural education attempts to give 
the pupil the fundamental principles un- 
derlying farming in that community and 
to show how they may be put into prac- 
tice to secure the best results. 

The teacher of vocational agriculture is 
on the job twelve months in the year. This 
means that a well trained man, a graduate 
of an agricultural college, is in the com- 
munity all the time. When school is not 


in session he spends his time supervising 
and helping the boys with their practica 
work, advising and assisting the farmers 
with their various farm problems and 
working in any movement for the good oj 
the community. 

In order that teachers may be of the 
largest service to their respective commu- 
nities and be kept abreast with the latest 
things in rural life and farming, it is es- 
sential that they should come together at 
least in annual conference for a discus- 
sion of ways and means of improving and 
rendering a larger service. This was one 
of the primary purposes of the annual 
conference held at Columbia this year 
The slogan of the conference was “to 
make Missouri the first state in the union 
in vocational agriculture.” It was very 
evident that the 80 agricultural teachers 
left at home any selfish interest or per- 
sonal likes or dislikes, which they might 
have, for it seemed to be realized by all 
the men that if any real value was to be 
derived from the conference it would be 
necessary for each of them to exercise a 
spirit of profound respect for the other 
tellow’s opinion and to be open-minded 
and willing “to be shown.” 

The writer is frequently asked the ques- 
tion as to what state is doing the best 
work and getting the greatest results in 
vocational agriculture. This is by its 
nature a very difficult thing to answer, 
but there is no reason why any other state, 
except through its longer experience, 
should excel Missouri. It is one of the 
best agricultural states in the Central 
West and she is paying as good, or better 
salaries to her teachers than most other 
states which, in addition, should result 
sooner or later in the very highest grade 
of teaching. However, in order that an) 


state may maintain its present standing 
among other states an in order that it 


may forge ahead and be progressive, not 
retrogressive, it must never be satisfied 
with present conditions, but should be con- 
stantly striving to raise the standards for 
departments of vocational agriculture 0 
as to conform to whatever has been found 
by experience, study and investigation, t 
be the very best practice. It seemed that 
all 80 teachers came to the conference 
with such ideals uppermost in their mind: 
and it is safe to say that the teachers went 
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back to their communities feeling that 
their labors at the conference will result 
in better working conditions and higher 
standards of service. 

here was probably no one man at the 
conference who received more respectful 
attention as a result of his efforts than 
Mr. G. K. Arney, who is located at Ava, 
Missouri. Mr. Arney is beginning his 
fourth year at this place and is probably 
leading the way, under the most adverse 
conditions with which he has to work, of 
all the teachers of the state, so far as his 
work pertains to actual results from the 
supervised practical work on the home 
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given for practical work in order to en- 
courage boys to enroll for the course, for 
the home practical work is the one thing 
which helps him to visualize the class 
room instruction in agriculture and with- 
out it he claims his work would be a mis- 
erable failure. 

The moving spirit back of the splendid 
progress that has made in Missouri 
along vocational agricultural lines is evi- 
dently due in a large way to the State 
Supervisor of Agriculture, Mr. Spanton, 
and his assistant, Mr. Sather. That this 
new movement in education may be 


been 


brought to the attention of ‘the people of 
year for 


the State, this the first time a 


_. * 














farms of his pupils taking vocational agri 
culture is concerned. Mr. Arney thinks 
that the practical work of the pupils on 
the home farm, as it relates to the school 
instruction, is the very backbone of the 
whole vocational agricultural program. He 
even goes so far as to laugh at teachers in 

e favorable sections of the state (some 
of them in northern Missouri) who feel 
hat the home practical work of the vo- 

mal pupils is a necessary evil. He 
believes that additional credit should be 


separate department was secured for ex- 
hibits for the home practical work of the 
vocational pupils at the State Fair at Se- 
dalia, and a thousand dollars in cash 
prizes were offered to the winners in the 
various classes. The then State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Sam A. Baker, was 
’ppointed by the State Fair Board as di- 
rector of exhibits in this department, and 
through his interest and the efforts of the 
supervisors arranged an attractive prem- 
ium list. Over $700 in cash prizes were 
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| You'll Find We 


Ingento Paper Cutters 


These cutters are made of hardwood, nicely 


































polished parts, grooved tenoned, insuring rt 
| strength and preventing warping. ‘The tops are work, | 
laid off in half-inch squares with a rule on the in cole 


edge, a convenience always appreciated. 

The knives are accurately curved for cutting 
precision and are hollow ground in a way to 
keep the edge sharp. The hinge device has an 





automatic adjustment. 


| 84-inch, (Wt., 3% Ibs.) .. ; — 
1014-inch, (Wt., 4% Ibs.) ’ sl avanorapen 
12'4-inch, (Wt., 6 Ibs.) ae har a a a ree 5.75 
ae~mem, CWE. 16 FRE.) cn scccwve. coos Mane 


Pencil Sharpeners 


No. 1180. Hand feed twin milling cutter type. § 
standard sized pencils and automatically stops 
once fine point has been produced. Cutters wi 
until many thousand pointings have been produc 
ones cost but a trifle. Very low priced, yet gu 
to give lasting satisfaction in daily use. Ne 
every pencil user everywhere. 


I hi sorassisa cece $1.00; With Clamp.... 
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a finish as a grand piano. Sash is satin gold finish, 3 
inch dial. The clock is 5 inches in height; 8 inches in 
width, and fitted with 30 hour time movement of depend- 
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Most Complete Line Of--- | 


- 
Construction Papers 
( Enginex) 
The Enginex Papers are ideal for all paper cutting and poster 
work, being light in weight, easy to cut and paste, and standardized 
n color. 24 colors, non-coated. Sample book sent free 


















































PRICES 1 
One Color Packages Assorted Colors 
4x 4 100 sheets, per pkg....... .12 ix 4”, 100 sheets, assorted colors .12 | 
ix 5 100 sheets, per pkg....... 15 5x 5”, 100 sheets, assorted colors .16 | 
éx 6”, 100 sheets, per pkg....... .19 tx 6”, 100 sheets, assorted colors .20 
éx 9 100 sheets, per pkg....... 21 6x 9”, 100 sheets, assorted colors § .23 
9x12 100 sheets, per pkg....... 30 9x12”, 100 sheets, assorted colors 38 
. lf 
Colored Construction Papers } 
25 colors, in sizes and assortments, as shown | 
below 1 


Tones A & M 


One Tone Packages 








6x 9”, per pkg. 50 sheets........ 14 
9x12”, per pkg. 50 sheets........ 27 
12x18”, per pkg. 50 sheets........ .53 4 
See. BHP GO ccccccccecsssecss 4 : tI 


Tones, H, I, G, V, U, F. | 
One Tone Packages 


6x 9”, per pkg. 50 sheets........ -12 
9x12”, per pkg. 50 sheets........ .23 
12x18”, per pkg. 50 sheets........ 53 
Sea Le ME. uninenescsuenscess .07 


All Other Tones 
One Tone Packages 
6x 9”, per pkg. 50 sheets........ 10 





9x12”, per pkg. 50 sheets........ .19 
12x18”, p:r pkg. 50 sheets........ <8 H 
24x36”, per sheet....... ane -06 H 


Assorted Pac kages 
Construction Papcirs %x1l2” size only) 
OS OO eee 3 


Samp! e book sent free 
Prismex Colored Papers 


These “Prismex Papers” were originated by The Prang Company, and are a not 
able achievement in paper making They are the most brilliant, and the most 
beautiful Colored Papers ever produced. 

They are made in 30 standardized colors They are coated both sides with a 
Gull finish. They are light-weight, which adapts them for cutting and Poster pur 
Poses. Because of their fine stock, they have remarkable folding qualities 


THIRTY BRILLIANT AND BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


+2 Leger VekLow 








l. Yellow 9. Blue Light Red Orange Light Yellow 
2. Yellow Orange 10. Blue Green 7 Light Red Green H 
3. Orange 11. Green 18. Light Red Violet 25. Dark Brown we Ue SL 1 | 
4. Red Orange 12. Yellow Green 19. Light Violet 26. Light Brown df 
5. Red . 13. Light Yellow 20. Light Blue Violet 27. Dark Green Et | 
Red Violet 14. Light Yellow 21. Light Blue 28. Neutral Grey | 
n. Violet Orange 22. Light Blue Green 29. Black 
Blue Violet 15. Light Orange 23. Light Green 30. White ! 
x12, per pkg. 50 sheets, one color $.38 12x!8 per pkg. 50 sheets, onecolor .75 
rl2, per pkg. 50 sheets, asst. colors .45 18x24, per sheet, not ss than 5 sheets .05 


OVATING COMPANY 


nsas City, Missouri : 
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given to the boys and girls of the state 
who were studying vocational agriculture 
for the best swine exhibits of the various 
breeds. Equally attractive prizes were of- 
fered for the best exhibits in other classes. 
This is a movement which is in line with 
the best things that are being promoted in 
those states which have had the longest 
experience with agricultural instruction in 
the public schools. 

It was some sight to witness during the 
last day of the conference and that of 
Junior Farmers’ Week the array of boys 


and girls from all over the state in the 
agricultural auditorium of the State Agri- 
cultural College when Dean F. B. Mum- 
ford began reading the names of the prize 
winners. The rostrum’ was literally 
covered with silver cups and trophies for 
the successful ones. Phelps County took 
the largest number of prizes. The children 
from this county carried off the sweep- 
stakes for the Southeastern section of the 
state on both grain and livestock judging, 
winning the trophies in both places for 
the second time. 


A Vacation In Summerland 


N this little article I am going to tell 

of some of my impressions of a 

vacation spent in California during 
the summer of 1922. 


On February 11, at our institute, Mr. 
F. J. Kirker of the Junior College of 
Kansas City, announced that he would 
conduct an [:ducational Tour to the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley, which 
would be open to any teachers who cared 
to go. After thinking the matter over I 
joined the party, and have never ceased 
to be grateful that I did so. 

We left Kansas City over the Santa Fe 
on Sunday morning, June 18. Our first 
stop was at the Grand Canyon. We ar- 
rived there Tuesday at 8:20 a. m., and 
immediately went to the E] Tovar Hotel 
for breakfast. This hostelry is a beauti- 
ful rustic structure built on the rim of 
the Canyon. The dining room seats from 
250 to 300 people, and the rough hewn 
logs have been polished until they glisten. 
In both the dining room and lolby there 
are immense fireplaces. Along the rim of 
the canyon there has been built nine miles 
of boulevard, over which sight-seeing 
busses take loads of tourists from dawn 
until dark. 

Words cannot describe the grandeur and 
immensity of the canyon. It stretches for 
a distance of 217 miles north and south, 
and is nearly nine miles wide at its widest 
point. 

After our ride around the rim we spent 
the remainder of the day in visiting the 


Hopi Indian Curio Shops, and in sitting 
along the edge of the rim, feasting our 
eyes on the ever changing colors of the 
rocks, and trying to imagine how we 
would feel down there by the river look- 
ing up at the top. 

At 7:25 Tuesday evening our train left 
for Williams, where we stayed all night, 
and were picked up by the west bound 
train Wednesday morning. 

We arrived in Los Angeles at 9:15 
Wednesday evening after an «uneventful 
trip over the Mojave, or Great American 
Desert, enlivened only by our efforts to 
keep cool. 

We went directly to the. New Hotel 
Rosslyn, which is a splendid hotel, cater- 
ing chiefly to tourist trade, and from 
which the Golden State Tours - start. 
Thursday morning we spent in looking 
about Los Angeles, and Thursday after- 
noon we took the Hollywood-Beach Trip, 
which took us past the moving picture 
studios, the homes of the movie stars, and 
out to Santa Monica, Ocean Park and 
Venice. At Santa Monica we got our 
first sight of the ocean, and to say that 
it was “a thrill that comes once in a life- 
time” is putting it midly. In fact, some 
of our party became so excited at sight 
of Old Neptune, that they simply stood 
up in their seats and “yelled.” 

A sight of the moving picture studios 
quickly took away all the romance of the 
picture business, as they are great barn 
like structures, and look anything but ro- 
mantic. The homes of the stars are as a 
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rule about like the homes of the better 
class in any of our large cities, with the 
possible exception of Mary Pickford’s. 
She and Doug. have a wonderful place 
in Beverly Hills. We saw the new home 
of Billy Sunday, just nearing completion, 
and also the real estate office of his son 
George. Judging from the looks of things 
the Sunday family is prospering “in spite 
of the devil.” 

The second day we were in Los Angeles 
we visited Pasadena and the Cawston 
Ostrich Farm, which was a very interest- 
ing and instructive trip. 

We left Los Angeles Friday evening 
and arrived in Berkeley Saturday morn- 
ing, June 24 at 8 o'clock. 

Our party was domiciled at the Dah- 
lonega Club, which is an incorporated club 
of University men, who turn over their 
club house to the University authorities 
for the housing of the summer session 
students. The accommodations were good 
and the kitchen was presided over by a 
colored cook, than which there is no bet- 
ter in Berkeley. Mr. Kirker took us over 
to the campus and enrolled us and paid 
our tuition. Thus began our six weeks at 
the University. 

Berkeley is a beautiful little city of 
about 60,000 on the east side of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, about thirty-five minutes’ ride 
from San Francisco by ferry boat and 
electric train. The campus contains 530 
icres, and is situated on the lower slopes 
{ the Berkeley Hills, commanding a 
plendid view of the bay and the Golden 
(rate. 


One of the main attractions of the cam- 
pus is the Campanile, which towers 254 
feet in the air, and from the top of which 
a magnificent view of the entire bay re- 
gion may be had on a clear day. Another 
world famous building on the campus is 
the Greek Theatre, which is modeled after 
the ancient open air theatres of Greece, 
and which seats 10,000 people. There is 
no roof over the theatre, and the weather 
s such that the piano is left on the un- 
covered stage for the duration of the sum- 
mer session. 

It would take pages to tell of the won- 
lerful sight-seeing trips which are avail- 
able to the visitor at Berkeley. I will 
mention a few. First, perhaps to the 


easterner, as well as the native son, is the 


splendid view from Tamalpais which 
guards the Golden Gate, and the wonders 
ot Muir Woods, where tere are giant 
redwoods, thousands of years old. ihen 
there are the trips around the bay, visiting 
Goat Isiand, site of the naval training 
station; the shipyards at Vallejo; the Al- 
catraz Military prison, built on a rock 
almost at the entrance of the Goiden Gate; 
San Francisco with its myriads of shops, 
theatres, tlower markets, etc.; its China- 
town with crooked streets, and gleaming, 
enchanting bazaars, enticing lure of jade 
and ivory from far away China. 

Down the peninsula thirty miles lies 
Palo Alto, seat of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. ‘This makes a splendid one day 
excursion, the visit to the chapel being 
worth the trip. 

The faculty of the summer session is 
drawn from the universities of this coun- 
try and Lurope, and is the best obtain- 
able, making the educational and cultural 
advantages of the session of incalculable 
value to the teacher who attends. 

After our pleasant six weeks in Berke- 
ley we left for home, Saturday, August 5, 
via Salt Lake City and the Royal Gorge. 

Salt Lake City is a very interesting 
place, largely due to the fact that it is 
the seat of the Mormon Church. All the 
things we had read regarding the won- 
derful tabernacle and the temple grounds 
we found to be true. <A guide is furnish- 
ed tourist parties every day, and he takes 
you through the temple grounds, explain- 
ing everything of interest and answering 
any questions one may ask. We heard 
the organ recital at noon, and I can assure 
anyone that it is worth hearing. The organ 
is a massive instrument, the materials for 
which were hauled by ox teams across the 
desert in the early days. 

Another interesting and to us very de- 
lightful. experience, was our dip in Great 
Salt Lake. The water is clear and of 
such a high percentage of salt that one 
cannot sink. 

Leaving Salt Lake Monday, August 7 
at 4 p. m., we started on the last lap of 
our long journey. A unique experience of 
this part of our trip was a snow and ice 
storm at Tennessee Pass, which is called 
the “Top of the World,” being over 10,000 
feet in elevation. The Royal Gorge was 
entered about 2 o'clock, and most of our 
party took advantage of the roofless ob- 
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servation cars which were attached to our 
train for the run through the Gorge. 

Our stop in Colorado Springs was short, 
giving us only time to go out to Moniteau 
for a look around. 

We arrived in Kansas City, Wednesday 
evening, August 9, glad to get home, but 
sorry that our summer was over. 

Mr. Kirker has planned a longer trip 
for this year. In addition to Los Angeles 
and the canyon, he will take his party to 
the Yosemite Valley for three days before 
going to Berkeley. On the return trip 
they will go by steamer from San Fran- 
cisco to Seattle, making a thousand mile 
voyage on the Pacific Ocean, out of sight 
of land, and visiting Seattle, Portland, 


Salt Lake City and Colorado Springs, with 
sight-seeing trips all the way. This will 
make a vacation full of fun and thrills. 
Mr. Kirker was always most thoughtful 
and considerate of the members of his 
party, and did everything in his power to 
make our trip enjoyable. His tour as out- 
lined for 1923 is so much more extensive 
and of so much more corresponding edu 
cational value that I am sure that anyone 
going with his party will “day by day in 
every way” grow more enthusiastic and 
more thankful that they took advantage of 
this wonderful opportunity of spending a 
summer vacation in the land of perpetual 
sunshine. 
A Member of the Party of 1922. 
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HOW ELIMINATE TUBERCULOSIS 
FROM MISSOURI 


Missouri’s Need of Inst:tutional Facilitics for 
its Tuberculous 


yy Missouri in 1921 there were 3010 deaths 
from tuberculosis, indicating that there 

were 27,090 tuberculous people in _ the 
State who need institutional care and atten- 
tion. In all its institutions—state, county, 
municipal, federal and private—Missouri has 
beds for but 1131 such patients, fewer than 
one twenty-fourth of the needful cases. 

Compare Missouri’s 1921 facilities for in- 
stitutional care of these tuberculous with 
New York’s 11,439 beds, Pennsylvania’s 4011, 
Illinois’ 3648, California’s 3468, Ohio’s 2334, 
North Carolina’s 1797, Minnesota’s 1672, 
Texas’ 1566, Wisconsin’s 1392, Michigan’s 
1368. 

The State 


Sanatorium at Mt. Vernon 


should be brought up to standard as a com- 
plete and efficient institution, prepared to 
serve the needs of the people of the State, 
particularly those living outside the great 
wealthy cities. The counties are too restrict- 
ed in their financal resources to undertake 
fulfilling this obligation, unaided. 





The counties can pay in part for the care 
of their tuberculous as they do for their peo 
ple who are impaired or defective mentally— 
and with the expectation of removing the 
source and cause of the obigation. 

Health education is doing much to reduc« 
the death-rate from tuberculosis but, in the 
last analysis, only proper and sufficient in- 
stitutional care and medical attention and su- 
pervision will suffice to eliminate this most 
potent of all causes of poverty and poverty’s 
cost and distress. 

In the compaign against tuberculosis th: 
line of engagement with the enemy is clearl) 
established. In engagements on this line oi 
attack we must use troops that are proper!) 
trained and supplied with the appropriat: 
equipment for warfare. The troops to b 
employed are (1) full-time trained public 
health officers, (2) public health nurses, (3) 
public sanitary engineers and (4) health 
teachers. The equipment for such warfare 
includes (1) facilities for health instruction i 
universities, teachers’ colleges, high school: 
(2) tuberculosis sanatoria, (3) public clinic 
and dispensaries and (4) special open-ai 
school for malnourished, anemic and physi- 
cally defective children. The campaign of 
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warfare against tuberculosis implies, further, 
housing, better full time 
loyment, a wage, and improved op- 


etter living, em- 
living 


yrtunity for education. 


Particularly should the State provide for 
he care of tuberculous negroes and of its 
uberculous charges in its elemosynary, pe- 
nal, and other institutions. 


The Significance of the Negro in the Tuber- 
culosis Campaign 

In Missouri, because tuberculosis is nearly 

ur times as prevalent amongst negroes as 

mongst whites, the general chance or casua! 

becoming infected 


portunity of a person’s 


vith tuberculosis by comng into personal re- 


itionship with a negro is four times that 
rom coming into such relationship with a 
vhite 

Relative to their respective population 
1umbers, there are more negroes who are 
engaged in vocations that imply close do- 
iestic or personal relationship than whites. 
Negroes having such vocations are: House- 


id servants, laundresses, barbers, porters, 


initors, etc. 

While negroes constitute about 
nt of all the State, 
ibute thirty-four per cent to the total num- 
the State who 


vocations. Twenty-one 


five per 


people of they con- 


er of all people in are en- 
gaged in such 
ent of all negroes in 
gaged; of all 


pcr- 


Missouri are so cen- 


whites, only two and one- 


hird per cent. The percentage of negrocs i 


ine times such percentage of the whites 


Taking all these factors into consideration, 
e general chance or casual opportunity of 
with tuberculosis in do- 


coming infected 


estic or personal service relationship with 
negro is considerably greater than in com- 
ng into such relationship with a white 


It is commonly believed that negroes are 


1ore susceptible to tuberculosis than are 
hites, but there is a question If living 
nder the same environmental conditions as 
he whites, would negroes, we ask, be more 
numerously tuberculous than they? 

Tuberculosis is a slow chronic disease; 


ath in old age may result from infection in 
hidhood. 


ve racial susceptibility to tuberculosis may 


To answer this question of rela- 


equire observation through a lifetime, and in 
the 
whites would save themselves and their chil- 
lren infection with tuberculosis 
sources, should reasonable effort 
be made to control the infection from such 
sources in the meanwhile? 


he meantime infection goes on If 


from from 


gro not 
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If the whites would have or prolong their 
own lives and the lives of their own children, 
if they would save themselves the tremen- 
dous financal cost of tuberculosis (about 
$25,000,000 annually to Missouri), they must 
first save negroes from the disease This 
should be the frst lire of ergagement with 
the enemy tuberculosis The State, now, 


care and 
The 


following of 


should provide a sanatorium for the 


segregation of tuberculous negroes 


adoption of such policy ard the 
such practice would be constructively philan- 


thropic and wisely economic; it would be 


good business—for Missouri 


Missouri’s Need of a Sanatorium for Tuber- 
culous Negroes 
In Missouri, the 


death-rate from tubercu- 


losis amongst negroes is three and nine- 
tenths times as high as amongst whites; of 
the total population of Missouri, negroes 


ard onc- 


tuber- 


constitute one-nineteenth or five 


fourth per cent; of all deaths from 


culosis in Missouri, negroes contribute near'y 


one-fifth or eighteen per cent 


Of all years lost by Missourians in life's 
preventable 


death 


expectation on account of early 
death, negroes, because of their earlicr 
from tuberculosis, are responsible for approx- 
imately forty per cent of such years lost 
Fifty per cent of all relief given the 
in New York City is 
culosis. On this basis 
cent, of all 


poor 


occasioned by tuber 


nearly one-terth, nine 


called for 


losis in 


per chagitable relief 


in Missouri is occasioned by tubercu 
negroes. ° 
On the 1911 


commodities rent, 


scale of wages and cost of 
and the cost 


chargeable to tuberculosis in negroes in Mis- 


and loss 


souri in 1921 amounted to nearly $5,000,000 
These facts appeal commandingly to the 
people of Missouri, to taxpayers in their own 


interest, to make provision for the crre of 
tuberculous negroes in a state sanatorium to 


be located at a point of easy access by rail- 
road by the greatest number of negrocs 

Talk these matters over with your Repre- 
sentative to the State Legislature ard with 
your Senator, or write them. They wish to 
know the wants of their constituents. They 
will thank you. 

In the Stone Age 

“Quick! Quick! Your mother-in-law is be- 
ing attacked by a dyrosaurus!” 

“What do I care what hapepns to the 


dynosaurus.” 
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The Elementary School Principal as a Supervisor 
(Continued from page 68) 


teachers, as well as a proper regard for his 
function as a supervisor, would indicate that 
he should enter the room in as inconspicu- 
ous a manner as possible, preferably making 
no interruption whatever in the progress of 
the work. He should then take an incon- 
spicuous place in the room, preferably at the 
side or rear of the room. If he takes any 
part in the recitation, it should be at the end 
of the period, and then only after asking the 
permission of the teacher. For the same 
reasons he should leave the room in an in- 
conspicuous manner. There are three types 
of observation that shoud be mentioned. 
“Scouting” observation would refer to brief 
miscellaneous visits to the various rooms. 
The purpose of this could be little more than 
inspection. I am inclined to doubt the value 
of this type of visit, as I believe its pur- 
pose can be served sufficiently thru the other 
types of observation. “Subject” observation 
would refer to the visits of the principal 
when he is following up a certain subject, as 
arithmetic or language, thruout the grades. 
In this way the matter of a proper con- 
tinuity and development of the work thru 
the school will receive attention, as well as 
the individual situations. A third type of 
” The principal in 
“social” 


observation is by “aspects. 
this case would be observing the 
aspect of the various studies, for instance, or 
the “cthical” aspect of all  studies,—the 
“esthetic” aspect, the “hygienic” aspect, the 
“technical” aspect, drill—habituation, etc. In 
these types of observation, the visits will 
need to extend over the recitation period, in 
order that an adequate judgment may be ob- 
tained. 

So far, we have considered observa- 
tion. The teacher has not been reached. Our 
aim is the improvement of teaching. It is 
important that the principal shall not stop 
here. Let us consider the next factor, diag- 
nosis, or the evaluation of the resu!ts. 

It is here that the whole _ professional 
knowledge and scholarship of the principal 
will be tested. Here he brings his whole 
fund of philosophy of education, principles of 
teachirg, and scholarship to bear on the 
situation, to determine the strong and weak 
points in the lessons. The success of this 
phase of the process clearly will depend up- 
on the reliability of the standards used by 


the principal in judging the work. It is also 
apparent that this matter is one requiring 
time and careful thought. This is a very 
important phase of the process, but it is 
also important that the principal shall not 
stop here. There is still left the decision as 
to the most effective way of bringing about 
the desired improvement, the matter of deal- 
ing with the teacher. The crux of the whole 
issue may rest on the right decision at this 
point. This is the point at which the high- 
est quality of skill will be called for. There 
are many factors involved in the matter of 
dealing with the teacher. 

The first factor I shall mention is the at 
titude of the principal toward the teacher, 
particularly to what extent it leans toward 
the autocratic or democratic. Let us sup- 
pose a case. A principal in discussing an 
educational issue with a teacher, finds diffi- 
culty in sustaining his point—perhaps the 
teacher has offered some effective opposing 
arguments. The principal settles it after this 
fashion: ‘Oh no! you are wrong there, Miss X, 
this is the way that should be, thus and so.” 
His method is to appeal to authority rather 
than to reason. There is no place in demo- 
cratic supervision for this attitude. There 
may be a few extreme cases where the exer- 
cise of authority is necessary, but as a rule. 
a measure that is worthy will win its way or 
its merits, and should be permitted to do so 
One of the fundamental principles of demo 
cratic supervision is respect for the person- 
ality of the teacher; the same respect should 
be shown for her thinking and her sincere 
opinions as the supervisor expects to be 
shown to his. One of the greatest qualifi- 
cations of a supervisor is that he (or she} 
shall make himself acceptable to his teach- 
ers, so that they will be glad to have hin 
visit them and discuss their problems with 
them. This can only be brought about bv 
a democratic attitude, based upon the con 
cept of a cooperative undertaking. 

The same point is illustrated by the case 
of a principal, who, let us say, is discussing 
some measure with a patron. Perhaps the 
patron is inclined to question the value o 
the measure, and the principal, when he 
finds himself at a loss for a satisfactory ex- 
planation, gives voice to some such “weighty” 
and “convincing” argument as this: “Madam, 
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I am an educational expert. This matter will 


have to be left in my hands.” The people 
distrust expert knowledge. Such an atti- 
tude justifies this feeling. We must, in a 
democracy, rely in large measure upon the 


service of the qualified, impartial expert. We 
must build up a public confidence in genuine 
expert service, an appreciation of the value 
of expert knowledge. But the expert 
recognize that it is not sufficient that he be 
merely expert. The people will never abdi- 


must 


cate in favor of the expert. He must also 
accept the responsibility of demonstrating 
his expertness to the average man. He must 


be able, willing—he must desire to sell his 
ideas to the He must be 
put his case in convincing language, and feel 
that he has failed until he has gotten his 
idea over on its merits. In this connection 


might be mentioned, that one of the great 


people. able to 


responsibilities of principals and other super- 
visors is that of selling modern education to 
the people. This is the attitude the princi- 
pal must take teachers 
public. As Dr. “The 
with supervision is that there has been too 
much and too little “vision”—too 
much of the “over” and “above,” much look- 
ing over the heads of the teachers, and much 
overlooking of most they were doing.” 

A most excellent cue to the attitude 
the part of the principal 
analogy to the attitude 
take toward their 
controlled by the 
rinciples as the teacher, and he should be 


and the 
trouble 


toward his 
Dewey says: 


“super” 


de- 
sired on may be 
ybtained by which 


he best teachers pupils 


The principal is same 
guided in much the same way in dealing with 
teachers, as are the best teachers in dealing 
with their pupils. There individual dif- 
recognized among the pupils, so 
individual differences among the 
You cannot treat all teachers in 
he same way, and you cannot treat the same 
acher always in the same way. As we de- 
ire a social situation in the class room, a 
emocratic situation of cooperation, so 
should the principal work with his teachers 
Under the conception of the project method, 
the teacher the responsibility of 
providing stimulation and opportunity for the 
exercise of initiative, cooperation, self re- 
liance, and purposing on the part of her 
pupils; so is the principal under the same 
/bligation to provide stimulation and oppor- 
tunity for initiative, self reliance, and pur- 


are 
erences 
are there 
teachers. 


assumes 


posing on the part of the teacher. 
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desirable that the teacher strive to render 
herself unnecessary to the pupil, so should 
the principal strive to render himself un- 


necessary to his teachers, to make them self 
reliant and independent. As the teacher i> 
charged with the morale of her pupils, so is 
with the morale of 
His highest power 
in keeping it at a 


the principal entrusted 
his corps of teachers. 
and skill must be 
high standard. 

Let us now consider the various types of 
appeal that may be utilized in dealing with 
the teacher. First, the appeal to her own 
experience. She used certain procedures and 
a former class, 
subject—these ap- 
the present situation. This is 
appeal ,but is limited to the 

experience. A second appeal 
is to the experience of another teacher whose 
work is known to the teacher and the prin- 
cipal. This may serve excellently in 
cases. There is a personal element involved 
that renders its use dangerous. It should be 
used sparingly. A third appeal is to profes- 
sional experience—all we know of the theory 
and practice of teaching. This appeal, of 
course, offers the greatest possibilities. In 
fact the only limitations are the ability of 
the teacher to comprehend, and the scholar- 
ship and professional knowledge of the prin- 
cipal. A fourth appeal is thru demonstration 
lessons. Sometimes this is the most effective 
way to convey an idea. A fifth appeal is bv 
having the teacher visit other teachers. Such 
should be a definite 


A sixth appeal is through 


used 


secured certain results with 


or in another would be 
propriate in 
an effective 


teacher’s own 


some 


however with 


mind 


visiting 
purpose in 


teachers’ meetings or group. conferences. 
Frequently certain teachers may be effective- 
ly reached through such a means. This of- 
fers an opportunity to the teacher to dis- 
cover her faults and weaknesses for herself, 
and to correct them, rather than to have 
them pointed out to her directly. This im- 
personal and indirect appeal is often the 
wisest and most effective one. 


There are also certain principles, which it 
is helpful to keep in mind in dealing with 


the teacher. In the first place, it is im- 
portart that the principal have the confi- 
derce and good will of the teacher. In the 


beginning he should not criticize much if at 
all. There may be matters needing correc- 
tion, but the principal should go slowly in 
forming his judgments. The matter may 


He had 
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better find something to commend. He must 
have the confidence of the teacher in his 
sympathy and fairness. When he has seen 
enough to justify calling attention to certain 
matters, he should even then also find some- 
thing to commend. This is not only wise, 
but is only fair to the teacher. A _ second 
principle is that it is frequently more advan- 
tageous to offer a substitute procedure for 
consideration, rather than to indulge in a 
criticism of the procedure used. It is well 
to avoid the use of the pronouns ‘I” and 
“you” in the discussions, and talk mostly of 
what the children were doing. What the 
teacher does is significant only to the extent 
that it affects what the children do. So you 
are keeping the discussion on the most sig- 
nificant thing in education when you confine 
it largely to what the children do. You are 
also thus keeping the discussion on an ob- 
jective basis. For the same reason the dis- 
cussions should be largely in terms of the 
principles and goals agreed upon for the 
term of year. Another important 
here is that it will usually prove most ef- 
fective to attempt but one thing at a time 
in supervision. There may be several things 
concerned with the recitation that seemingly 
need attention. The principal should, how- 
ever select the one or two items most need- 
ing attention ard center upon them, discard- 
ing, for the time being, other matters. It is 
too difficult and too confusing to the teach- 


principle 


er to carry several things in mind at the 
“Too much breadth gives shal- 
lowness.” It will effective to 
concentrate on one thing at a time. The 
last principle I desire to mention has to do 


same time. 
prove more 


with a plan for the interview with the teach- 
er. Just as the teacher in general is striving 
to raise a problem in the mind of the pupil, 
and to suggest material and method to aid in 
its solution, so should it be the general plan 
of the principal to raise a problem in the 
mind of the teacher with respect to the work 
observed. He should not be concerned with 
“winning out,” “putting over something on 
the teacher,” or directing or dictating every 
move she is to take. It should be his desire 
to free her, to stimulate her thinking, her 
best service—to raise the issues, and suggest 
the means of their working out the solution 
together. 

May I close by expressing the conviction 
that there is one way to improve in super- 
scientific 


vision, and that is through the 


study of its problems. Eventually supervision 
will rest upon a set of principles, standards, 
and procedures, which have been scientifi- 
cally worked out and established. May I ex- 
press the hope, Mr. Chairman, that this De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals 
will utilize to its best advantage the oppor- 
tunity afforded to contribute effectively to- 
ward the meeting of this most pressing need 


Your*1923 Food Buying 


By Helen 

ANUARY is the month of analysis to 

J the home manager who has really set 

sail. To steer her home craft success- 

fully to the selected port by the safest and 

straightest course requires brains and con- 
stant use of them. 

The busy home manager will take a part 
of the long winter evenings to look into the 
family expenditures and 
As these expenditures and activi- 


various phases of 
activities 
ties are her craft, she must use all her in- 
genuity with her family, which may be a 
more or less tempermental crew to straight- 
en out any obvious deflections from the main 
course. 

Possibly she has a budget. 
as there are so many excellent 


She certainly 


should have, 
suggestions for making one in the National 
Women’s Magazines and in the bulletins is- 





Downing 
sued by the State Colleges and University 
Home Economics Department. 

Of course any system established in a home 
must be very flexible, as the real comfort 
and happiness of the family is of the first 
real importance, and to establish and main- 
tain a budget, the entire family must co-op- 
erate. 

In the established home, the 
food comes first in importance in the matter 
of expenditure analysis, as a large portion 
of the average income is spent for food. 

As this is true, there are certain questions 
every buyer should ask herself: 

“Do I always buy by brand name and re- 
member the satisfactory brands to re-buy?” 

“Have I taken pains to see that the food 
coming to my house has been handled under 
sanitary conditions?” 


buying of 
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Am 1 patronizing 
quality 


the conscientious pro- 
foods?” 
along these lines by 
began over generations 
and the possibilities of advancement 
were sO much greater than those then re- 
ized that Edward Bellamy and others look- 
forward to the when the preserva- 
tion and manufacture of foods would no 
onger be a drudgery the 
and the preparation 
eals would be a matter of only com- 


ducer of clean 


V’rogress the tood 
manufacturer two 


ago, 


time 
source oj for 
usewile, when even 
nity interest. 

ne of the 
gely to this 
turing 


contributed 
food manu- 
increase of 
Flat 
with its 


have 
the 
great 


factors which 
growth of 
industry is the 

poj our Urban Centers. 
has taken the place of the 
urge gardens, and the number of people to- 


ilation in life 


house 


tally deprived of fruits and vegetables of 
ir OWn growing is greater than ever be- 
re, 
fhe manufacturer supplies the needs of the 


dweller, since for her to buy these per- 
ishable foods on the open market and pre- 
them for winter use, is in most cases 
The housewife ulti- 
the farmer’s price for 


serve 

economic waste. 
mately pays not only 
fruit shipped to the city and the cost of 
well as the wholesaler’s 
retailer’s profit, but also ultimately pays 
the and 


perishable 


nsportation, as 


suf- 
the 


deterioration 
during 


share in loss 


ed by these foods 
in transit. 

\lthough greater faith is being placed each 
in the purity and wholesomeness of these 
ifactured goods, the housewife does not 

is yet in all cases wholly trust the manu- 
turer against the temptation to substitute 
rior materials nor does she consider the 
ifactured article, devoid of the personal 
and touch given in the home, equal to 
product which she herself prepares and 
es more highly on account of her own 
effort and endeavor. 
me lines of manufacture are however en- 
outside of the for the 
The condensing of with a 
rge vacuum pan, the 
dried milk from emulsions in tall tower dry- 


I sonal 
possibilities 
milk 


manufacture of 


sewife. 


and 


for her 
out 


ers, are cases where it is impossible 
attain what the manufacturers 


so perfectly, and with such a great advantage 


carry 


ur present civilization. 
t is possible for her 
the old home the 


In some cases where 


to carry out a process in 
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her it is 
with 


crude way, experience has 
better to rely upon the manuiacturer 
his skilled chemists and apparatus. 
This is true in the case of Baking Powder. 
rhe housewife formerly more or less 
content with mixtures made in the home and 
the ingredients crudely measured by the 
But with the coming of Baking 


taught 
ellicient 


was 


teaspoontul. 


l’owder furnished by the manufacturer, she 
found that she had a product more perfectly 
neutralized and of more uniform strength 


than she could even approximate, and which 
constant and sure results. 

the idea of baking powder 
as a leavening conceived, there 


have 


gave 
Since original 
agent was 
been many types of powders manu- 
and through work, there 
have been a great many improvements made 
Today, the latest type of powder, the 
one most up to date, is a combination bak- 
ing powder. combination of 
different materials to bring about the proper 


speed of action and produce a powder that 


factured, research 
on it. 


This means a 


under all oven conditions, will give satis- 
factory results. This is the perfect-whole- 
some leavener. 


This is the baking powder that gives the 
best is one in which the igredients 
neutralize each other and give the maximum 

leavening gas, making the food 
sweet. 


results, 


amount of 
light and 
In recent there has been added to 
powders, white of eggs. This 
enables the manufacturer to 
the shelves, and the 
baking powder for 
the housewife 


years, 
some baking 
and 
goods on 
test her 


protecting 


is desirable 
keep fresh 
housewife to 
leavening gas, 
against failures. 

Phosphate alum baking 
most widely used and the 
the United States. The so 
in these powders is not the 
store. 
reality, sodium aluminum 


powder arc the 
most popular in 
called alum 
alum of the 


used 
drug 
is in 


It is a very different thing and 
sulphate and is a 
perfectly water potassium free product 
The Referce of Consulting Scientific 
Experts, has found that baking powder con- 
taining this ingredient is as healthful as any 


baking powder, and its popularity attests its 


and 
Board 


efficiency in millions of American homes 
Consider your food Every 

you buy products corner 

grocer, you are wiclding your portion of a 


expenditures. 
time from your 
economic power 

interested in raising market 
disregard unfair adver- 


great 
If you are 


standards, you will 
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tising by unscrupulous manufacturers and will 
influence your dealer to keep the highest 
quality brands of foods for your family use. 
Heat-Giving Foods for Winter 

In cold weather the body is called upon to 
produce a great deal of heat in order to keep 
up the body temperature. It is, therefore, 
necessary to eat heat giving foods. Below 
are some of the, heat giving foods. 


Foods Rich in Carbyhydrades— 


Rolled Oats Hominy 
Rice Breads 
Preserves Corn 


Marmalades Potatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 

Foods Rich in Fat— 

Butter Evaporated Milk 


Cream Oleomargarine 





Pere ee 


@ ItemsofInterestt @ | 





VALUE OF P. T. A. 


(An extract from the paper given by Mr. C. 
A. Green, Superintendent of Schools at 
Sedalia, at the Parent-Teacher Conference 
held in aKnsas City, Nov. 16.) 


There are many things, even yet, which 
are considered valuable equipment for schools, 
which have not impressed themselves upon 
board members as a part of the necessary 
equipment for a modern school. 

‘This now becomes the great working field 
of a parent-teacher association. These items 
of equipment are seldom provided for in 
school budgets. As a consequence the 
parent-teachcr associations recognize the lo- 
cal needs of their schools and being accus- 
tomed to raising moncy for church and other 
charitable purposes are on hands to devise 
the ways and means for securing such con- 
veniences as they feel are needed. This great 
field of operation consists in such as the 
following: Supplying the school with a 
piano, a victrola and good records, supple- 
mentary reading, playground apparatus, en- 
larged playground space, pictures and mural 
decorations, stage equipment, visual instruc- 
tion apparatus, milk for undernourished 
children, etc., etc. In addition to the afore- 
said the parent-teacher associations become 
excellent missionaries to urge upon the board 
and public the need of ncw and more com- 
modious quarters, take up for solution such 
sociological questions as school parties and 
dress reform among high school students 
They seem to be able to sense public opinion 
and become the messengers of school welfare 
and co-operation between the school and the 
home. They keep up the wires of commv- 
nication, and help solve many problems that 


seem past sviution in the eye of the teache: 
It is only the rare exception where 

parent-teacher association attempts to assunx 
the duties of the teacher or board of educa- 
tion and becomes an element of friction and 
misunderstanding. But my experience is that 
their usefulness, good influence, encourag 
ment and co-operation is at least 99% eiii- 
cient. That, I feel, ranks better than we 
teachers estimate our own efficiency in the 
particular work in which we are nuder con- 
tract to do. I believe in the capacity and 
ability of the oragnization; for it is by their 
fruits that I know them. When I entrust a 
matter to be sold to the public by them, I 
know it will be done and that the proposi- 
tion, whatever it may be, will be put over. | 
feel also that their sphere of usefulness is 
almost unlimited, and that if we _ teachers 
simply keep up the teacher end of the parent- 
teacher association, a new and brighter day 
is already dawning in eduiational circles in 
conservative old Missouri. 


“Four Week Loan of Slides” is the title 
of a new seven page bulletin recently issued 
by the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, Visual Instruction Division. This 
bulletin outlines the purpose of the plan 
four week loans, conditions governing t 
loans and pertinent and helpful suggestions 
for getting the most valuc out of the slides 





Pigeonhole or Cabinet is the title of lit 
brochure by Leo G. Schussman, Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Kaukauna, Wisconsin. The 
subject matter is in verse and is an argument 
for the Sterling-Towner Bill. Very striking!y 
does the author contrast the efficient care 
that the government gives the livestock with 
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itter neglect it bestows upon the chil- 
The following are excerpts: 


HE worms and bugs and slimy slugs, 

beetles, lice and fleas, 
he hopping things and pests with wings 
hat feed on crops and trees 
Waxed strong and bold. Like plagues of old 
They sucked and chewed and ate 
The growing grain on hill and plain 
From early until late. 

* * * * * 


te the results— 


ihe hungry cows faced empty mows, 

The pigs of feed had none. 

he call went out the farm about 

For all the stock to meet. 

* * * * 7 

ebate was long about their wrong, 

But when the talk was done 
Decided all, both great and small 

To go to Washington. 


ter an uneventful journey they find the 
etary of Agriculture and lay their case 
re him. 


The Secretaire with studied air 

Replied in kindly tone, 

You are my wards, this thing affords 
Some problems I must own. 

These insect pests and other guest, 

These beasts that rob and slay, 

Will soon find out that we're about, 
They've had their little day 

We'll have them flayed and doped and sprayed 
With sulphur, lime and lead, 

With kerosene and Paris green 

Let them be doped and fed. 


ter being assured that they are well 

esented in Washington and that thei 
shall have further consideration from 

President himself the animals depart for 
Now come the children * * * 


} 


1e school bells ring with noisy din 
And call them from their play 
fo narrow halls and dingy walls 

In schoolrooms dark and gray. 
The crowds in some make Kingdom-Come 

Draw shudderingly near, 
Another bell may toll the knell 
O'er bodies black and sere! 

* * * * * 


The air is bad for lass and lad 

Like that deep from a mine, 

tainted breath the germs of death 
Connive at health’s decline. 

* * * * * 

They heard of how the stock Pow-wow 
Had gone to Washington, 

hat pigs have there a _ secretaire 

To see their rights are won. 

calves and shoats and billy-goats 
Can see the President, 
Then surely they should have thelr say 
In their predicament. 


[hey make their pilgrimage and find the 
cabinct in session and that— 
The soldier lads, the naval dads, 
The silver and the gold, 
Each labor crew and post-man too, 
Are all within the fold; 
The farmer man, the lawyer clan 
Ambassador and suite, 
Each has his chiar and Secretaire 
In retinue complete. 
Liberty approaches them and kindly in- 
forms them that— 
There’s none to make your plea, 
Alas, ‘tis true, none here knows you 
You're dead, officially. 
* * a 7 7 > 


The outward things from silk and rings, 

From coal to daily food 

Each has a throne for it alone 

Alas, Alas, ‘tis true, 

The cattle get a Cabinet, 

A pigeon-hole for YOU. 

The seven pages are cleverly written, in- 
geniusly conceived and present in a striking 
manner the neglect of the federal govern- 
ment toward matters of education 


We have choice territory open for the sale 
of Waterbury heaters and closets, and Supe- 
rior School furniture. 

SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO 
KANSAS CITY, MO 

Basket Ball Tournaments wil! be held in at 
least four of the State Teachers College Dis 
tricts during the month of March, according 
to plans determined at a meeting of the 
presidents, held in St. Louis on January 15 
This is the custom that has prevailed for 
several years. The winners of the tourna- 
ments held at Warrensburg, Cape Girardeau, 
Springfield and Maryville will be sent to 
Warrensburg on April 7 to compete for the 
State Championship. The expenses of the 
winning team will be paid 

It is hoped by the Teachers Colleges par- 
ticipating that this will help reduce the num- 
ber of trips which high school basket ball 
teams are making and at the same time fur- 
nish the proper stimulus for the develop- 
ment of proper athletics. 

The Northwest Teachers College did not 
enter into this arrangement but may enter it 
at any time this college sees fit to join with 
the others. 

The dates for the various tournaments will 
be announced later. 
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On April 26-28 contests will be held at 
each of the Teachers Colleges, in essay, ora- 
tion, debate, dramatics, music and other edu- 
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cational activities of the several high schools 
These contests in each college will be limited 
to the high schools in that college district 





RESIDENCE HALL 
Maryville, Missouri 


This is the recently completed home for women students at the Northwest Mis- 


sour! State Teachers’ College. 


It is one of the best in the United States and will 


furnish a home for nearly 150 young ladies while they prepare themselves to become 


teachers. 


The rooms are elegantly furnished with furniture made in the shops of 


the College. In the basement are located the dining room, kitchen, machine and laun- 


dry rooms and quarters for the employees. 


to be occupied by students. 
with bathroom between. 


The other three floors contain the rooms 
These rooms are arranged in suites of two rooms each 
Each floor has a kitchenette which will be used by the 


ladies for preparing light lunches and for pressing clothes... The heating equipment 
in the kitchenette is electrical. On the first floor is a magnificent parlor and on 


each of the upper floors is a solarium. 
Hall will be 


45 for a term of eleven weeks and this will include dinner. 


The rental charge for room in Residence 


Other 


meals will be served in the dining hall in cafeteria style and at a nominal cost. 








The Slusher school building, one of the 
best in Lafayette county, was destroyed by 
fire on January 25th. The loss is conserva- 
tively estimated at $10,000. This school 
maintained a two year high school course, 
a full time teacher being employed to do 
this work. County Superintendent Elmer 
White proceeded at once to assist the dis- 
trict in securing temporary quarters for the 
school. 


An Annual Report of the Hannibal 


Schools has just come from the press. It 
presents a very interesting study and has 
many valuable items of information for the 
citizen as well as for the student of educa- 
Superintendent Livingstone McCartney 


tion. 





in this report points out, among other things, 
that the statistics show that a very much 
greater growth has been made in the num- 
ber of individuals remaining in school than 
is shown in the city’s growth in population 
In the three year period covered by the sta- 
tistics the number of high school graduates 
has increased fifteen per cent, the number 
graduating from the junior high school 
course has increased forty-three per cent and 
the number finishing the eighth grade has 
increased sixty-three per cent. The crest of 
this new growth has hardly reached the 
high school, as yet. An increase in the effi- 
ciency of the schools of Hannibal is indi- 
cated in the promotion tables. Over the three 
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The Music Memory Contest Movement 


has swept the country with its phenomenal popularity. 
Through it music appreciation has been 
spread to the far corners of many states. 


Will your city be marked on this map in 1923? 























The Victrola and the great wealth of 
recorded material in the Victor Catalog 


make thorough preparation for a Music Memory Contest an easy 

possibility,—just another of the many services of the Victrola in the 
classroom! 

Our booklet, “The Victrola in Music Memory Contests,” gives sug- 

gestions for organizing and conducting a Contest, together with de- 

scriptive notes on over 250 standard 

a. selections. It is FREE to all who are to 


conduct a Contest. 


Consult any dealer in 

\ \ Victor products or write 
eo \ / 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 


Say you saw it tn The School and Community 
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Department of Superintendence cueverano ‘stryar”s 
We Shall Be Glad to See You at Our Booth No. 15 


Our employment service, national in scope and comprising the largest teacher-placement work under 
one management in the United States, includes departmental and administrative work in public and 
private schools, colleges and universities. We operate the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY OF CHICAGO, the 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY and the AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU. 


EDUCATION SERVICE Ernest E. Olp, Director 


Steger Building, Chicago 1254 Amsterdam Ave., Wew York. 
Security Building, Evanston 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Southern Building, Washington 














GRAFONOLAS 
STEREOPTICONS 


The Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
has on hand at its office in Columbia 


Five New Grafonolas 
Two New Stereopticons 


These were taken on advertising in Tur SCHOOL AND 
CoMMUNITy and will be sold on very reasonable 
terms to teachers, patrons or schools. For prices 
address E. M. Carter, Secretary Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Columbia, Missouri. 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Send me prices on graphophones above 


ABRIOES. ccccvsvcvccecceeseeseseteesces 


.. 1923 
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You Will Need-- 
Missouri and Missourians 


By FLoyp C. SHOEMAKER 
Missouri Government and 
Politics 


By Eucene Far 
textbooks in courses in upper grade 
and high school work, because 
yu will find them instructive and stimu- 
lating to teacher and pupil 
su will find them interpretative and not 
merely mechanical and annalistic 
u will take a greater interest and pleas- 
ure in Missouri history and government 
u will find your pupil’s interest aroused 
and maintained 
1 will find them easy to teach and easy 
for the pupil to understand 


these courses comparison with other 
texts is invited 


iy be purchased in combined or separate 
books. 


THE WALTER RIDGWAY PUBLISHING CO. 
Columbia, Missouri 











y period, promotions increased from 86 
cent to more than 90 per cent. The 
yrt shows a very live interest in part- 
classes, night- schools for adults and in 
‘tical thrift. It is notable that under the 
in use nearly 85 per cent of all the 
ils enrolled have savings accounts in the 
ks. Interesting tables set out details 
costs, enroliment promotion, age-grad¢ 

nsus, sources of funds, tax levies, teacher 

salaries, etc. 
St. Charles is at work on her new $200,000 
high school building. The building is being 
ted on a seven acre site, in a most de- 
htful setting of large trees. The building 
hen completed will be modern in every 
ticular and designed to take care of the 
ds of a high school modern in every de- 
of curriculum, and community activity. 


Round Trip Identification Certificates with 


-h you may purchase tickets to the 


veland Convention will be sent you on 
ication to Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, 


\f 


ssouri. 





Popular Library Books 


Do Not Fail to Include These Popular 
Books When Making Your Pupils’ Read- 
ing Circle Order This Fall. 


Eugene Field Reader 

American Explorers 

American Leaders and Heroes 
Stories of Early American History 
Colonial Days 

Little Princess 


Robin Hood, Some Merry Adven- 
tures of 


Stories of Luther Burbank and His 
Plant School. 


Hans Brinker 
Hoosier School Boy 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 


of Thrift for 
Americans 


The Van Dyke Book 


Stories Young 


For Teachers 
Nature Study, Holtz 


Order from 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Pupil: 
Reading Circle, Colunbia, Mo. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


320 East 21st St. 
Chicago 


5th Ave., at 48th St. 
New York City 
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Dodson Bird and 
Nature Pictures 
Send for them! 


The loveliest color pictures in 
existence—made from the ll 
famous MUMFORD plates, Buy A Your 


accurate and authentic! Order 
these beautiful color pictures of 


the birds, flowers, fruit, ani * 

mals, minerals, etc. They l &r a r 

create enthusiasm for the y 0 0 s 
beautiful things of nature, 
You'll need them this spring. 
Ideal for schoo!-room or home. 


Send fifty cents for 17 pic- fro 


tures and complete list of 650. 


Joseph H. Dodson 


Lai.:more Oriole 
Pictures—7xg inches 911 furrison St. Kankakee, II! k M CARTER 
e 





MR. DODSON IS FAMOUS AS THE ORIGINAL BIRD HOUSK MAN 
SPECIAL OFFER: Secretary, Missouri State 
READY! Mr. Dodson’s Personal selection of spring Teachers’ Association 


30 


911 Harrison St. Kankakee, IIl. 


Bird Pictures—for the Classroom! 


pictures—7x9 cnsteon te Senetites natural colors COLUMBIA, MO. 


Send for this list of thirty common 
song birds for your locality. Address 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 














Thought Reading from the Very First Day! 


THE NEW ELSON READERS 


PUPIL’S HAND CHART -_ $0.12 BOOK IV, Fourth Grade - 80 
PRIMER, for beginners - 56 BOOK V, Fifth Grade - - 84 
BOOK I, First Grade - - .60 BOOK VI, Sixth Grade - 84 
BOOK II, Second Grade - .68 BOOK VII, Seventh Grade - .96 
BOOK III, Third Grade - 76 BOOK VIII, Eighth Grade - .96 


A minimum basic course of all that is best in method and material to assist the 
teacher and to stimulate the pupil in this fundamental study—Reading. 
Thcae are several helpful monographs which are free. Complete table of contents 
of the series sent on request. 
State Representatives : 


8. M. PERKINS, Kansas City R. N. MALONE, St. Joseph G. W. SOMERVILLE, Chillicothe 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago 623 South Wabash Avenue 








The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


and CHURCH SEATING 
Complete Catalog sent upon request. 
Address 
The Peabody Scnool Furniture Company 
Factory: North Manchester, Indiana TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Blodgett, a consolidated district in Scott 
ty, is asking for a bond issue to enlarge 
iilding which was just completed. Pupils 
transported to this school in three motor 


icks. 


County Superintendent E. H. White is 
rg am age grade census of the pupils 
afayette county. 


Nevada has carried a $320,000 bond for 
ling purposes. This will relieve the 
ded situation in her schools and furnish 
ra equipment to many of the children 
th grades and high school who are not 
enjoying such. Interest in schools is 
ptionally high in Nevada as is evidenced 
the fact that she has 110 seniors in her 
school. It is doubtful if so large a 





s of fourth year high school students can 
und in another city of similar size with- 


State. 


Mrs. A. L. Threlkeld died in Denver on 
iry 15th of bronchial pneumonia. Mr 
keld is Assistant Superintendent of 


S ls of Denver, having been elected to 
t position while he was serving the teach- 





Do You Want a Better Salary? 


Do You Want a More Desirable 
Position? 
Do You Want a Change of Location? 
Then Join the 


Missouri Valley 
Teachers Agency 


MEMBERSHIP FREE 
No Charges Unless Position is Secured 


Write for membership blank, 
Address 


Missouri Valley Teachers Agency 


3525 Benton Blvd. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., or 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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Che 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
v 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
MAN oa Btn ethics 
& Allied Producis 


Vv 


meio 


Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 

















State Teachers 
College 


Maryville, Mo. 


Your Value to Society and to Your- 
self Depends on Your Efficiency— 


Efficiency in the Converting of Your 
Energy into the Maximum of Service 


Missouri maintains this College so 
that you may attain the Highest De- 
gree of Efficiency 


Think it over. 


Our spring quarter will open 
March 5, 1923 


Write for information to 


Uel W. Lamkin, Pres., or 
W. A. Rickenbrode, Registrar 
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ers of Missouri as president of the, State As- 
sociation. The news of his great bereave 
ment is received with profound regret and 
sincere sympathy by his host of Missouri 
friends. Mrs. Threlkeld leaves three chil- 
dren, two little girls, ages eight and three, 
and a boy of six. 

Former State Superintendent of Schools, 
Hon. Sam A. Baker, has accepted a position 
with the Grolier Publishing Company of 
Kansas City. The salary paid Mr. Baker, 
according to press reports is double that 
paid the State Superintendent of Schools. 
The Grolier Society are publishers of the 
“Book of Knowledge” which is sold on sub- 
scription by agents. 

Nodaway County has filmed very exten- 
sive views of its various school activities. 
These “movies” are shown throughout the 
county and furnish a very excellent means of 
letting the people know something of what 
various schools are doing. 

The State of Nevada apportions $900 for 
each teacher with as many as thirty pupils. 
One-half the salary of the teacher is paid 
from state funds in Pennsylvania. 






Sez =s 


. You should 
a have this 
Free Book on Playgrounds 


Every teacher, educator and school official interested 
in playgrounds should have a copy of Medart Cata- 
log “M-36’—everywhere recognized as the most com- 
plete and informative book of its kind. 








For 50 years Medart Equipment has been the choice 
of experienced buyers—because it is SAFE, SER- 
VICEABLE and DURABLE. Our prices are reason- 
able—lower than you would expect for equipment of 
such outstanding merit. Write to-day for catalog 
“M-36"—it will be sent FREE. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Potomac & DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Kansas City, Lathrop Bidg. 
Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. San Francisco, Rialto Bidg. 








McCONNELL’S 


Four Great Sets of | 
Historical Maps | 
University Series | 


Size of each set, 44x32 inches 
Price of each set with adjustable steel | 
stand, $38.00 

With all steel map hanger $5.00 extra 


Set 4--McConnell’s Ancient | 
History | 


EDITORS 
R. M. Tryon, Ph.D., University of Chicago | 
A. G. Terry, Ph.D., Northwestern University | 
C. L. Grose, Ph.D., Northwestern University | 
E. Lauer, M.A., Northwestern University 
Size, 44x32 inches; 38 maps; price, on adjustable 
steel stand, $38.00 | 
This series covers the field of Ancient History as 
outlined by the famous Committee of Seven. The 
thirty-eight maps in the set furnish the geographical | 
background necessary for an undertsanding of this| 
field of history. 
Outstanding features of the set are: 
(1) The close relation between the name of each 
map and the topics studied in this field 
(2) The two general reference maps; 
(3) The proportional distribution of the maps 
over the entire field; and 
(4) The emphasis placed on the | cation in tin 
of each map 
Che set of thirty-eight maps includes: 
The Field of Anc-ent History, Europe. 
Ancient Empires. 
The Persian Empire about 500 B. C 
The Aegean World about B. C. 
Greek and Phoenician Colonies, 500 B.C. 
The Greek and Persian Wars, 500-479 B.C. 
The Athenian Empire at Its Height, 
450 B. C. 
The Rise of Macedonia. 
Campaigns and Empire of Alexander. 
Divisions of Alexander’s Empire, 301 B.C. 
General Reference Map of Ancient Greece. 
The City of Rome. : 
General Reference Map of Ancient Italy. 
The Early Inhabitants of Italy, 750 B.C. 
Rome’s Conquest of Italy, 510-264 B. C. 
The Mediterranean World, in 264 B. C. 
The Roman World, 218 B. C. 
General Reference Map of Roman World. 
The Roman World, 44 B. C. 
The Roman World, 117 A.D. _ 
Palestine, 1025-722 B. C.; also in time 
of Christ. 
Rise and Growth of Christianity to 40 


Migrations to 476 A. D. 


Europe after the Migrations, 500 A. D 
Europe in Charlemagne’s Time. 


McConnell Map Co. 


213 Institute Place Chicago, Illinois 
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LEARN HOW TO MAKE $500 DURING VACATION 


Last summer se vers al . indred , ers were engaged in explaining the latest adaption of “Visual 
Instruction” scho school pat: All found the work more INTERESTING and EDUCA- 
TIVE, more 3 RO. ADE NING more PRi Mt U NERAT IV E than teaching s well as a bigger service to 


their fellow- -men. 
This summer a larger 





ver will be elected In each case a re nable drawing account will be 





omen for expenses and i allo »wed Some will earn $2 " per day, some $15, some $10, 
yne will earn less t tea her's lary, if they do the work as trained in our School 
f Salesmanship. Allowance for railroad fare will be made and a ck ance will be given for a perma- 
nent connection. 
This is a real and unusual opportunity and if you desire to be considered, put in your application 
TODAY. Preference given to those who apply FIRST and can work i“ ONG EST Write NOW for 


an application blank. Address E. C. McBRIDE, Sales Manager. 


THE NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATjoN 


612 Railway Exchange, KANSAS CITY, MO 











YOUR PHOTO FOR 6 CENTS 


Send us $1.50 and your photo. We will make you 25 
copies, 2 1-4 x 3 1-4, standard size for applications. 
Original returned intact. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHICAGO PICTURE CO. 


1937 Conway Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 














DENVER, Boyce Bldg CHICAGO SALT LAKE BERKELEY 
(Former rn Teachers Agency) 


R. R. ALEXANDER, Mgr., BOISE, IDAHO 


ue Ee a ere THE BEST 
WESTERN POSITIONS | FOR: 
FREE REGISTRATION | THE WEST 




















We Place You in the Better Positions 


Sg aed Our Reputation is National— 
ROCKY IFT. TEACHERS ye Bioeay + 


ice i lled 
AGENCY Our Service is Unexcelle 


410 U.S. Nar. BANK BLDG DENverR, COLO 








WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager FREE REGISTRATION 
Branch Offices: ls to normal and college graduates. waste a. 
blank and booklet ‘How 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. NOW for enrollment 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange | to Apply” with Laws of Certification. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 
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Professor S. E. Davis, formerly prominent 
in the educational affairs of Missouri and 
now president of the State Normal College 
at Dillon, Montana, was married recently, 
to Miss Leah Elizabeth Sutherland of Butte. 
Miss Dillon is a graduate of the Normal 
College, has served four 
superintendent of schools and is of a promi- 
Doctor Davis is re- 
prominent 


years as county 
nent pioneer family. 
membered by Missourians as a 
member of the faculties of Warrensburg and 
Maryville Teacher Colleges and as a member 
of the State Education in 
which latter position he had much to do 
with establishing teacher-training courses in 
the high schools of the state. 

Vandalia, by a vote of more than five to 
one, has authorized the issue of bonds to 
the amount of $70,000 for the purpose of 
erecting a new high school building. These 
bonds have been sold at par to a Vandalia 
bank. Plans for the structure are being 
drawn by an architectural firm of Spring- 
field, Mo. The building will be erected on 
an eight acre campus which will supply 
grounds for athletics, agricultural 
ments and other school activities. 


Department of 


ex peri- 





Whitbeck-Finch 
Geography Maps 


A New Series of School Maps rapidly 
becoming the leading maps among edu- 
eaters who recognize and appreciate 
quality. 





EIGHT LARGE WALL MAPS 
Size 65x55 Inches 


United States North America 


Europe South America 
Asia Hemispheres 
Africa World 


Circular No. § 602 showing map section in 
colors, free on request. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Summer School-- 


Superintendents and their entire sta 
should begin now to make their pl: 
to attend the Summer Quarter at 


COLORADO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The course of study for the Sumn 
Quarter 1923 has been especially pr 
pared to meet the desires and 
demands arising out of problems c 
fronting school Administrators, Sup 
intendents, Supervisors, and the p 
pressive teacher. 

The regular College Faculty will 
supplemented by a large corps 
prominent men and women in_ th 
educational world, gathered from 
faculties of the country’s leading « 
leges and universities. 


Write now for dctailed information t 


J. G. CRABBE, Presiden 


Greeley, Colorado 


SUMMER QUARTER STARTS JUNI 














Secretarial Studies} 


RUPERT P. SORELLE 


and 
JOHN ROBERT GREGG 
This is the first book published 
seriously undertakes the problem of 
verting ordinary machine  stenograp! 
into thinking secretaries. It develops 
itiative, executive ability and the pow¢ 
do. It deals effectively with the e1 
field of secretarial activities. 
The outfit consists of four books as 
lows: 

FOR THE STUDENT 
Secretarial Studies (text) - - $140] 
Laboratory Materials (pad form) - } 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Secretarial Dictation (contains all th: 
material necessary in working out 
the dictation assignments) - - 

Teacher’s hand book - - rs 
Write now for detailed information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 


| 
| 
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On January 25, Richland voted bonds for 
rection of a $30,000 high school build 


Professor Kruse’ talking before the Edu- 
( nal Forum at Cape Girardeau recently 
ted out the fact that actual illiteracy as 
xists today cannot be determined from 
ires compiled by the Census Board and 
essed the belicf that the standard of il 
icy should include those who cannot read 
enough to derive the meaning of what 
according to the 


attempt to read, 


tha Arrow. He further pointed out that 


ry small proportion of bulletins issued 


‘ ericultural subjects had any effect b« 
c of the inability of many to read un 
d indingly. Census figures for illiteracy 


( me of the counties in the Cape Girar 
d district are very high amounting to 


r cent in one county 





Teachers Cooperative Tour 
Europe 1923 


an effort to be of service to its own members 

to other teachers and their friends in the Mid- 

West, the CHICAGO TEACHERS FEDERATION 
g to organize and operate a tour to Europe 
summer vacation of 19253 


plan is to secure, for the teachers, the 
is advantages of collective buying. The Fed 
n, after careful investigation, has made a very 
rable contract with one of the big tourist 
ies according to which the price of the tour 
be progressively lowered as the size of the 
rty increases, without modification of the quality 
the tour. 


is clear, of course, that a party of 100 or 200 
be operated more cheaply than a party of ten, 
this whole saving will go to those who take 
tour with us. The Federation has no desire to 
t financially by the trip. In other words, the 
fit due to numbers is turned back to those who 
the trip; the members of the party buy at 
esale. 


lence our effort to reach you. We get it more 
iply,—and so, of course, do you. Therefore 
with us. There will be no herding. The party 
travel in sections of 25, and several alternative 
ngs will be offered, on good one-cabin ships 
tour will be a comprehensive one, traversing 
E ind, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
It and France. Service and accommodations are 
guaranteed. The tour is for teachers and their 
! is; for men and women; for recreation and 
lectual profit. 


me with us. Bring others with you Write 
at once for further information to 


THE TOUR COMMITTEE 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
127 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ilinois 
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Something New 
‘Motivated Seat Work Cards 


In the H & M Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 
will be found a new idea in seat work material 
They are motivated by the fact that they require 
the doing of several interesting things. In the first 
place the instructions for coloring which are given 
in story form and the rhymes and other text, which 
is given in connection with the pictures to be col 
ored, furnish good material for silent reading The 
care with which the student reads is evidenced by 
the accuracy with which he follows the suggestions 
for coloring given in the stories 

Besides the reading and the coloring of the pict- 
ures there is the cutting and pasting, all of which 
is done with a definite purpose in mind and there- 
fore makes these motivated seat work cards of 
unusual value 





The series consists of the 
following sets, each of which 
‘ontains 16 different cards: 
No. 15—Circus Pictures to 

Cut, Color and Paste, (6c 
No.16—Peter Rabbit Pic- 

tures to Cut, Color and 

Paste (cnh~eian one wee 
No. |17—-Mother Goose Pic- 

tures to Cut, Color and 


POMS .ccccces 16c 
Samples of any set or all 
three will be sent upon re 


ceipt of price with the un- 
derstanding that money will 


; <4 
be refunded promptly if not 


found satisfactory 


Hall & McCreary Company 


48 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















GEOGRAPHY 
For BEGINNERS 


Ry Edith Porter Shepherd, Principal of Warren 
and Avalon Park Schools, Chicago 


Texas and Montana have just made it a 
third grade basal adoption. Substantially 
recognized in practically every state in the 
Un on. 


his is the general opinion 


“One of the most interesting books we 
have seen for a long time is Geography for 
Beginners. It is a text designed as an 
introduction to formal geography and to be 
used in the third or even fourth grade 
It is written in short, clear sentences It 
enables the child to see how life in his own 
home is related to that of the world beyond 
him and it shows him how people have 
used the earth and its products to make 
life pleasant for him. 

Virginia Journal of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 
attractive 


Illustrated profusely with 


pictures 


Rand M°Nally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street Chicago 
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Rural School Health Survey of Missouri 
is the title of a very interesting and stimu- 
lating bulletin of forty-eight pages published 
by the Missouri Tuberculosis Association. 
The bulletin was prepared by Miss Elizabeth 
Moore, Director of School Health Surveys 
for the Missouri Tuberculosis Association. 
It is, in fact, a report of actual surveys 
made by her in six Missouri counties, repre- 
senting quite completely each important rural 
section of the state. The matter is interest- 
ing and valuable because the information was 
obtained, first hand, by Miss Moore with the 
assistance of physicians, social workers, 
nurses and parents, in the schools and homes 
of the several districts. After setting forth 
the purpose, field, scope and method of the 
survey, Miss Moore discusses the facts in a 
very pointed and illuminating manner. Her 
five pages devoted to conclusions and “What 
To Do About It” might well furnish the 
basis for discussion in Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation Circles and other associations inter- 
ested in the welfare of children. Nearly one- 
third of the bulletin is devoted to tabulations 
of facts brought out in the survey. 








School Furniture 


School Supplies 


We carry a large stock in our Kan- 
sas City Warehouse and ship same day 
we receive your order. 


Catalog Sent Free on Request 


Furnaces 





Laboratory 
Heaters Furniture 

Domestic 
Chemical i 

Science 
Closets Furniture 
Drinking Manual 
Fountains Training 
School Benches 
Busses Opera Chairs 

Blackboard School Desks Crayons 
lf it’s for a School, 
We Have It 


Midwest School Supply Co. 
The House of Quality 
1320-1322 Main St. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 











STATE OF MISSOURI 
State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 


Full collegiate courses in all subjects. 

Opportunities for specialization in Home 
Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, 
Grade and High School Teaching 


A Modern Commercial Department. 

An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 
Courses by Correspondence and Extension 
Fee in any department $12.50 for the term 


Spring Term Registration, March 12, 1923. 


State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Elementary Grades and Junior High Schools 


THE SIMPLEST, LATEST, BEST TEXT BOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles 
Foods and Cockery and the Care of 
the House 
Published in 1921 
More than a hundred illustrations. Mailing 
price $1.40. 

Adopted for basal use in the public schools 
of six States—Indiana, New Mexico, 
Florida, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacen St., Besten 623 Se. Wabash Ave., Chieage 
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The school board at Aurora has called an 
on for the purpose of voting on an 
$20,000 bond proposition to build a_ high 
-hool. 
Keeping up with the march of events is 
policy of the publishers of the New In- 
Accordingly, they 
completion of extensive re- 


t 


ternational Encyclopedia. 
announce the 
encyclopedia. In the re- 


new material has been 


visions of their 
a wealth of 
dded and many important articles have been 
ly rewritten. Among the new articles 
re to be found a long list of new biog- 
ies of men and women who have risen 
prominence since the beginning of the 
Great War. This great National Encyclo- 
edia of America has been and is such be- 
of the conscientious efforts of its edi- 
tors and publishers to keep it abreast of the 
times 
Wellington High School 
building the first of the year. The new 


moved into its 


ling is a model in beauty of design, 
nience of arrangement and complete- 
ess of equipment. It is a three story 


structure with a combination gymnasium au- 
itorium on the first floor and with class- 
rooms and offices on the other floors. 





The Winslow Health Series Teaches the Practice 
of Health Instead of the Theory of Health 


LAND OF HEALTH, By Grace T. 
Hallock of the Child Health Organi- 
zation and Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, 
Professor of Public Health, Yale 
Medical School, Yale University, and 
Curator of Public Health, American 


Museum of Natural History 
For the lower grades A fascinating little story 








sure to interest children, and presenting in an at- 
tractive and unique way those principles of health 
Ww every child should know and should practice 
HEALTHY LIVING, By Dr. C.-E. A 


Winslow Professor of Public Health, 
Yale Medical School, Yale University, 
and Curator of Public Health, Ameri- 
‘an Museum of Natural History 

4 two-book series for the intermediate and upper 


grad thoroughly in accord with modern thought 
nd teaching on the subject of health Healthy 
L differs from the usual type of hygiene text 


‘arly im that it does not depend on merely 
tional matter for the development of health 
It provides a plan for putting health prin- 
iples into effect at once—in the schoolroom, on the 
Play ground, at home 


A valuable feature of each book is a chapter of 
Physical exercises by Walter Camp 











i CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


cago 








Physical Education 


FOR WOMEN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS—July 2 to August 11, 1923 


Teachers! Why not become more effi- 
cient individuals, add to your usefulness as 
teachers and increase your salaries? 

Our Teachers’ Courses in all branches of 
Physical Education—Gymnastics and Danc- 
ing—are Accepted by School Boards for Pro- 
motional Credit. 

School is Accredited by State Departments 
of Public Instruction and Chicage Board of 
Education. 

Experts in all Departments. Exceptional 
Dancing Courses with Madeline Burtner 
Hazlitt, Assistant Chalif Normal School of 
Dancing. 


New Dormitory—new Gymnasium 
Summer Camp in Wisconsin open July 
and August for girls from nine years of 
age and upward. 
For catalogs address the REGISTRAR 
Established 1903 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


Box S. C. 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Connecting the great indus- 
trial cities of the Central States 
is the Wabash Railway with its 
2500 miles of main line tracks. 

Chicago Detroit 

St. Louis Toledo 

Kansas City Buffalo 

Omaha Des Moines 
\ll are located on the Wabash and 
Wabash Service has been and is a big 
factor in their development. 
If you are planning a trip anywhere, see 


your ticket agent about Wabash trains to 


from any of the above cities 


H. E. Watts 


Passenger Traffic 
Manager 


ST. LOUIS 
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To End Questionable Methods of selling 
subscription books is the avowed aim of the 
Subscription Book Pulishers’ Association of 
which F. E. Compton, publisher of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is the president, 
according to the Chicago Tribune. Mr. 
Compton is quoted as having said, “A gen- 
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Some Women Forget 


Some women fail to give tl 
feet the same intelligent thou, 
that they do other parts of tl 
person They take Turkish ba 
and general massage, they pract 
an advertised system of bodily 
ercises, they have facial treatm: 
regularly, keep their hair in good « 


eration ago the subscription book field was dition and look well to the beaut; 
} P : . ¢ os of their hands, while they neg! 
the happy hunting ground of the unscrupu er test bak oe Game 02 


lous shyster. Today, no business has a so uncomfortable, to give them 
. . bes . much unhappiness, that the « 
higher code of ethics. There are still a few Supports the Arch comfort and unhappiness are clearly 
firms, however, that employ methods that Naturally With- reflected in their face and in tl 
° ma ° out Appliances ungraceful walk 
bring disrepute on the whole industry. The 
Subscription Book Publishers’ Association tilever Shoe starts them at the foundation of ph 
e “ cal and mental fitness by relieving them of all 
has determined to clean house and has put strain and discomfort. 
a large appropriation in my hands to be _ A notable feature of Cantilever Shoes is the flex- 
Where d ible arch, just like the arch of the human foot 
lere exposure an which permits the muscles and ligaments to exer 
normally and naturally with every step This exer- 
cise strengthens the muscles and keeps the fee 
young and supple. 
a _ —. ” Cantilevers have always had the natural sole | 
to bring legal action. the comfortable rounded toe and the sensible w 
ing heel which Dame Fashion now proclaims the st 
: . . * Cantilever Shoes come in black and brown 
Mr. Compton will be assisted by a_busi- tan calf and white linen. Buy a pair tomorrow 


ness ethics committee. He plans to travel let them mean happiness for you 
all over the United States and Canada the CANTILEVER SHOE SHOPS 
coming year to make personal investigation Third Floor Altman Bidg., {ith and Walnut, 


. er KANSAS CITY 
of the selling methods of every subscription 516 Arcade Bidg., 8th and Olive 
book publisher. 1 


OOKS 


Many women, however, have learned that the ( 


used for this purpose. 
publicity fail to induce offending firms to 
reform their methods, we shall not hesitate 


| 


























For Your School Library 
For Your Suplementary Reading 
For Class Work 


Order from the 


MISSOURI STORE COMPANY 


COLU MBIA, - - MISSOURI 


Depository for Library Books 
Send for Catalogues and Order Lists 
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